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Ymit first 
videocassette 
rental FREE! 

Now you can see the latest in award-winning motion pictures, 
thriiling sports events, aduit entertainment, enchanting 
chiidren 's shows, and other outstanding features. . . for 
about 20% of the cost of buying pre-recorded cassettes! 
Sound unbelievable? Weil, it’s true! VidAmerica, the 
Videocassette Rental Club, can be a source of continuing 
entertainment for every member of the famiiy. ..at low money 
saving prices. So send in the coupon now to receive a 
Program Guide along with complete membership information 
and our "FIRST RENTAL FREE" get acquainted offer. 

Never an obligation 

As a club member you are never 
required to rent any cassettes at all. 

The choice is always yours. Order 
as many or as few as you wish, . .or 
none at all. 

Send for FREE information now! 

We want you to know all about 
VidAmerica— The Videocassette 
Rental Club and how it can bring 
you the best in home entertainment 
at fantastic savings. Just send in 
the coupon now and we'll send you 
a complete package of information, 
including the current Program Guide. 

Absolutely no obligation, of course! 

For FREE Information & Program Guide onfl OOO ^0^0 In New York State 
mail coupon below OR CALL TOLL-FREE lu lO call 212-355-1505 

!~F~RErraOGWGDlDE~l 

Please send me. without obligation , complete information | 
about how VidAmerica can turn my television into a total | 
home entertainment center, along with the current issue ^ 
of the Program Guide- ALL ABSOLUTELY FREE. I 

Be sure to include the VidAmerica— § 

"FIRST RENTAL FREE" Get Acquainted Offer. | 

Mail to: VidAmerica, Dept. VA-4 I 

235 East 55th Street ■ 

New York. N.Y 10022 I 

I own a: DVFIS Q Beta ■ 

I 

Name ■ 


Address 

City State Zip, 



Exclusive VidAmerica Feature 


Rent With an Option to Buy! 

Want to add to your permanent video- 
cassette coilectionP Well, many of the 
VidAmerica programs can be yours to 
keep after viewing them in your own home 
for 7days- And. the full rental price will be 
deducted from the purchase price. It's 
just one more way that VidAmerica helps 
you get more enjoyment from your video- 
cassette recorder. 

V J 

Ms. Vid America “ 

The Videocassette Rental Club 

235 East 551ti St.. New York, NY 10022 


Make prime time, YOUR time 


THE VIDEO lAPE/DISC GUIDES Give you the whole world of pre-recorded video programming to choose from 



Look for THE VIDEO lAPE/DISC 
GUIDES at your closest video retc..... 

Alaska; Alaska wdeo Systems, fairoanks • Alaska Visual 
Entertainment, Anctiorage»Kenn Commumcations. Homer’ 

Stiimek 8 Company. Anchorage ‘Ttie Sound Shoppe, Homer 
Video Concepts. Anchorage • Arizona: Video Cassettes Unlim- 
ited, Tucson • Arkansas: Video Cassette Store, Little Rock • 

California: Alco Paramount. San Jose • American Home Video. El 
Cajon • Certified Eiecironics. Los Angeles » Channel A. Canoga Pa'i 
Della Video Center, Stockton • Discount Viaeo Tapes. Burbank • ElO's 
Television, Berkeley • HollywoDO Video Cassettes Hollywood • Home Video, 

Huntington Beach • The Larry Edmunds Bookshop Hollywood • Middle Earth 
Video, Riverside ‘N'lCkelDdeon. Los Angeies* Pasadena Video. Pasadena* Ron s 
TV, Tarzana • TVX Distributors Hollywood* Video Cassette Rentals San Diego • Video 
Cassettes Unlimited. Bakersfield, Santa Ana. Studio City • Video Cinema Center. San 
Rafael * Video Man. San Bernardino * Video One. Santa Ana • Video Service Center. 
SacrameniQ* The Video Station San Francisco • Video Tape Enchange. Los Angeles* Video 
Tape Mart Sepulveda* Video 2000. San Diego* Video World. San Oieao* Colorado; American 
Home Video. Englewood • Audio Video Systems Aurora • King Bee. Denver • Smokestack 
Entertainment, Grand Junction * Valas Corp.. Denver * Vioeo Fair. Aurora • V & W Distributing 
Enterprises. Denver • Connecficut: Craig Greenwich Sales Corp. Greenwich * Video Shack Hartford * 
Video Unlimited Southinglon • D.C.: Video Place • Florida; Media Concepts St Petersburg • Super 
Size TV Systems- Orlando • TV Dimensions. Miami * The Video Den Ft Lauderdale • Video Discount 
Center. Miami * Video Exchange. N Miami Beacit * Vioeo Man Bradenton * Wildman 
Exports, Lauderhill •Wisecon Pompano • Georgia: Home Vioeo Mart. Atlanta* Video 
Warehouse. Atlanta 0 Hawaii: EMC Corp . Honolulu • Idaho: Video Worlds. Boise • 
lllmDls;Alice in Videoland, Chicago Heights •Colutnoia Video Systems Highland Park 
• Joe's Electric TV & Appliance. Calumem City * Kens Commumcafion Company. 

Addison • Lens & Camera Company, Peoria • National Radio & TV. Chicago * Oriand 
Home Video. Driand Park •Precision TV Beliwood* Quality Books. Northbrook • Ship 
to Shore Stores Chicago * Video Etc. . Deerfield • Video Variety. Palos Hills • Indiana; 

Double Exposure. Munster * Fathers & Sons. Indianapolis • Marbaugh Engineering 


or write to; 

THE NATIONAL VIDEO CLEARINGHOUSE, INC. 

100 Lafayette Drive. Syosset, New York 11791 
(516) 364-3686 


Supply. Indianapolis * Video Station. Indianapolis * The 
Video Studio. Muncie • Iowa: Davis Electronics, WaleriDo 
• Kansas: Antin House of Video, Overland Park* Eieclronic 
Services Co.. Dodge City • Louisiana; McCann Electronics, 
Metairie * Video Index, New Orleans * Video Spectrum, Metairie • 
Maine: Electronics Services. Gorham • Entertainment Horizons Portland 
Maryland: Video Equipment, Baltimore* Video Place , Bethesda • Massachu- 
setts: Cramer Video, Needham • Movie Madness, Cambridge * The Movie Store. 
Framingham *Video Entertainment Center. Dedham • Michigan: VideoTrend. Farmington 
mils • New York Video World. Warren • Minnesota; Video Entertainment. Minneapolis • 
Missouri: Uncle Toot s Video Co Manchester • New Jersey; American Sound. Toms River * 
Atlantic Video. Cherry Hill * Castle Video 8 Electronics. Newton • Comprehensive Video Supply 
Corp.. Northvale * Fad Components Fairfield • Monmoulh Stereo. Shrewsburg • The Video Center, Fair 
Lawn • Video Connection, Edison • New York; Abraham 8 Straus. Brooklyn • Adwar Video. New York • 
Authentic Audio. Monsey • B Dalton Bookseller. New York * Barnes & Noble New York * Cinemabilia, 
New York • Harvey Sound New York* J 8 R Music World. New York •JAB Video. Mamaroneck • MFCS 
Video. New York* Pictures 8 Video. Valley Stream •The Scribner Book Store, New York* Sixth Avenue 
Audio. New York* T.J Marcucci8AssQciates.Schereclady*VidBDEnvironmBnt. Latham* Video Shack, 
New York. Carle Place Scarsdale • Willoughby's, New York • Ohio: Akron Video Center Akron * Back 
Row Book Shop. Fairborn • Columbus Video Center. Whitehall • Dodd's Camera. Cleveland * Heights 
Video Center. Clevelano Heights* Kline TV Sales, Cincinnati •Technimedia Systems. Cleveland Heights* 
The Video Store. Cincinnati • Video World. Cincinnati • Oklahoma: Audio Visual Entertainment, Tulsa • 
Kaleidoscope Video Shop, Oklahoma City • Oregon: Electronic Supermarket Beaver- 
Ion • Jantzen Beach Mx., Portland * Video Plus, Eugene • Pennsylvania: Ace Elec- 
tronics Erie • The Media Center. Snaflyside » Ralph’s TV Appliance. Media • Video 
Audio Williamsport* Viking Cameras 8 Audio. Philadelphia# Puerto Rico: Televideo. 
Hato Rey • Rhode Island; Jabbour Electronics City. Pawtucket • South Carolina: The 
Company Store, Gaffney * Radio Shack Hilton Head Island * The Video Exchange. 
Florence * York Dollar Store. York • Tennessee; Bondurant Brothers Co.. Knoxville * 
Mr Video, Memphis • Tennessee Audio. Tuilahoma ♦ The Video Station, Nashville • 
Video To Go, Memphis • Texas: Associated Video. Houston * Audio Visual Services, 
Houston * El Centro Sound Center, Pharr • Sight 8 Sound. Dallas * Video Cassettes 
Etc . Lubbock • Video Center San Antonio* Video Concepts. Houston* Video Special- 
ties Co . Houston * The Video Station. Dallas * Videoland, Dallas • Ulah: Marketex 
International. Orem * Videoland. Provo • Virginia: The Video Station, McLean • 
Washington: A 8 B TV. Yakama • Cinema Books. Seattle • Video One. Bellevue • The 
Video Store. Bellevue* Video World, Bellevue • West Virginia: Video Centre. Charles- 
ton • Wisconsin; Beautifu! Day Records. Racine* State Wide Electronics Distributors. 
Oregon * Video Images West Ellis * The Video Station. Milwaukee • Canada: Aslron 
VCR Canada. Ottawa. Ont * Collingwiid Sales, Smithers. 8C • TV Tape Resources, 
Vancouver. BC* Videoland. Downsvievi'. Ont. •Videotron, Dorval. Due 


THE VIDEO 
lAPE/DJSC GUIDE 
MOVIES 8. ENTER. 
TAINMENX, 4,000 
programs— all the 
great films. TV 
shows, concerts and 
other entertainment 
features.. .256 
pages. Si 2.95 


THE VIDEO 
TAPE/DISC GUIDE 
CHILDREN'S PRO- 
GRAMS, 2.000 pro- 
grams for children of 
ail ages. Includes car- 
toons, young-aduit 
movies, educational 
and cultural features 
(hobbies, crafts, 
music, art, health and 
social studies). ..160 
pages. S9-95 


• Find every program on video tape and disc 
you want to see - plus descriptions, where-to- 
buy/rent info, formats, casts, directors, produc- 
ers, etc. Over 7,000 listings! 

• Read the latest about home video systems 

— how you can set one up to give you and your 
family the most enjoyment every 
day of your lives! 


Ask for 


Look for 
THEVIDEO 
TAPE/DISC GUIDES 
at your closest 
Bookstore 
B. Dalton’s, 
Waldenbooks and 
other fine bookstores 


• Play great games: sports and movie trivia 
quizzes- kids’ games to stretch their 
imaginations 

• Improve your skills and learn new crafts with 
how-to tapes 

• Enjoy pages and pages of exciting video 

stills— many in full-color— favorite movies, 
sports classics, kids’ heroes 

Keep these handsome coffee-table books 
handy for endless browsing - for friends 
and family 


Look for 

THEVIDEO 
TAPE/DISC GUIDE 
SPORTS S. RECREATION, 

1,000 programs on sports 
and outdoor activities — 
including great moments in 
sports, documentaries, 
instructional "how-to" 
programs and 
sports related movies... 
128 pages, S7.95 
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S HORTLY BEFORE THE JUNE, 
1980 Consumer Electronics 
Show in Chicago, 1 was 
talking with a young man who 
manages a toy store for relatively 
affluent adults. It is the store of 
the future, with a full line of 
home video gear, games, remote 
control toy cars and airplanes, 
electronic jewelry, calculators, 
translators and the like. 

He turned to me and waved 
his hand across his carpeted 
showroom. “None of this,” he 
said, “was around two years ago. 
None of it will be here two years 
from now. I'm not sure what will 
be here, but It will be even 
better.” 

I think that Is what the 1980s 
are all about. The invention of 
the transistor and the computer 
chip revolutionized the electron- 
ics industry, and they have 
started to revolutionize our life - 
style as well. 

My father is an accountant. 
When I was a child, he occas- 
sionally would have to lug home 
a 50 pound adding machine — 
you might remember the type, 
with over one hundred buttons 
and a big crank on the side. If I 
were to have told him that, 
within 25 years, he would be 
able to buy a calculator the size 
of a wrist watch that would 
perform all the functions of his 
50-pounder, he would have sent 
me to a psychiatrist. 

We can do things today we 
could not even dream about a 
decade ago. 

Keeping on top of it is what 
VIDEO ACTION is all about. 

In some of our pre-publication 
promotion, we said VIDEO 
ACTION would be more than 


just a television-oriented Popular 
Mechanics (not to disparage 
another fine magazine). That is 
true — today's video world is far, 
far more than the latest gimmick 
on the newest video cassette 
machine, although that is of 
importance. V/DfO ACT/ON will 
stay on top of all the technologi- 
cal developmetns in the field: 
disc, games, satellites and more. 

VIDEO ACTION will also stay 
on top of what information is 
being carried by those media. 

We will talk with the 
programmers and the creators. 
We will discuss the various cable 
networks and look into the types 
of shows available. We will cover 
all types of television shows — old 
and new — currently being broad- 
cast on network, independent 
and cable television. We will 
cover news, sports, talk and spe- 
cial events programming. 

We will not ignore network 
television. In spite of all the 
technological advances, and 
maybe because of them, network 
television already has shown 
signs of growth in the areas of 
news, sports and events. Prime 
time programming accounts for 
the vast majority of all television 
use, and VIDEO ACTION will 
stay on top of it. 

And as they say on the talk 
shows, we’re glad to have you 
with us. 

— Mike Cold, 

Editor 

(Our leners section will begin 
in several months— if we receive 
your letter. Write to us at VIDEO 
ACTION. 21 W. ELM ST 
CHICAGO, ILL. 60610 
Keep those cards and letters 
coming in, folks.) 
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Don’t let poor teleuision sound 
keep you from full enjoyment 
of your video equipment. 


TV Sound 

igi 


With Tel 0 Sound, any TV, videotape 
recorder or videodisc player can sound 
as good as an expensive stereo system. 

TeleSound is a totally self-contained stereo 
amplifier and speaker system. It plugs right into 
the audio output jaok of your videotape recorder 
or videodisc player, the earphone jack of your 
television set or connects directly to the audio 
output terminals of your television set. 

It does not require any other sound equipment 
or cables of any kind. 

TeleSound amplifies and separates normal 
monaura! TV or videotape recorder signals and 
dynamically projects them through a pair of 
matched, hi-fidelity speakers. Stereo signals 
from a videodisc result in true stereo. 

Your living room takes on the rich, full, 
resonant sound of a movie theatre. 
All-Encompassing TeleStereo"' 

television manufacturers have long ignored 
TV sound. Good quality picture is what they 
sell. But when you hook up TeleSound to your 
TV or videotape recorder, you'll be amazed at 
what you’ve been missing. 

All of a sudden, watching TV becomes an 
all-encompassing, even sensual experience. 
TeleSound adds depth and presence to TV 
sound. 

Movies come alive. You’ll find yourself turn- 
ing to follow voices. When you watch a football 
game, you'll feel the stadium thundering all 
around you. Music and dance delight your ears, 
as well as your eyes. 

If you've ever watched a program simulcast 

Telesound 

1243 U.S. Highway 22 
Mountainsida.N.J. 07092 

’"TeleSourd and TeleSlereo are irademarks of TeleSoind Inc. 


over a quality stereo system, you know the 
thrill of watching TV with TeleSound. But you 
can enjoy TeleSound any time, anywhere. 

TeleSound is compact and contemporarily 
designed. It measures 1 8" wide by 6" high and 
5" deep. It will fit comfortably on top of any TV, 
VTR or book shelf. And it’s light enough so 
that you'll fee! free to move it from room to 
room. 

TeleSound, with TeleStereo, was invented 
by an engineer who was fed up with the poor 


for two weeks at no risk. 

Compare TeleSound with the sound you 
hear on your TV or from your VTR. Then com- 
pare it with your stereo system. If you don't 
agree that TeleSound represents a major break- 
through in video enjoyment, simply return it for 
a prompt and courteous refund, including your 
postage and handling fee. 

And every TeleSound unit we ship is pro- 
tected by an unprecedented lifetime warranty 
on parts and workmanship. You can't lose. 


TeieSound transforms TV, videotape or “ 

videodisc audio signals into a deeply en- 3 


■"■■“I 


j" ■ "j r|i 

riches simulated-stereo sound. Full con- ir^- 
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trols allow you to bring TV sound to the I 


level of hi-fideiity recording. f 
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sound quality of even his most expensive home 
video equipment. He was almost immediately 
overwhelmed by requests from family, friends 
and “friends of friends" for TeleSound units of 
their own, Today. TeieSound Inc. is the largest 
producer of self-contained video sound en- 
hancers in the world. 

No-Risk Trial offer. 

TeieSound must truly be experienced to be 
believed. We invite you to listen to TeieSound 


I TeieSound Inc. 

■ 1243 U.S. Higtiway 22 
I Mountainside, N.J. 07092 

I Please send me TeieSound unitis) at $129.95, plus 

_ S4.50 postage and handling for each unit ordered. New 
I Jersey residents add 5% sales tax. 

I Z Check or money order enclosed for $ 

I Z Sill my Master Charge Z Visa 


To order TeieSound, simply send your check 
or money order for $129.95, plus $4.50 postage 
and handling to TeieSound Inc. at the address 
below. Or call toll-free and charge your order 
to your Master Charge or Visa Card. 

We'li send your complete TeieSound unit, 
ready to hook-up instantly to either your TV or 
videotape recorder. Nothing else is needed. 

CALL TOLL FREE 800-228-2606 

In Nebraska Call 800-642-8777 

Master Charge Interbank No:_ 


_Expifes_ 


n a hurry? Call our toll-free number anytime, ilay or night. 


The Video Wholesalers Story: 


^VINGS^ 

SPEED 

iSELECTIOrq 


Unbeatable Savings. 

Video Wholesalers, Inc. deals in huge volume. We buy 
direct from the manufacturers and ship directly to you. 
There are no distributors or dealers involved, no fancy 
store overhead. Every corner is cut, every unnecessary 
cost is trimmed to bring you the absolute lowest prices. 
Anywhere. 

To find out how low. just pick up your phone now and 
call us on our toll-free number. 

You'll find that you can save up to 40% over store- 
purchased merchandise. And, because of the high-ticket 
price of most video equipment, this can mean hundreds 
of dollars in savings to you. 

All Major Charge Cards Honored 

Video Wholesalers honors VISA, Master Charge, 
American Express, and Diners Club cards. One of our 
representatives will take your order over the phone, 
verify your credit, and your purchase will be on its way 
to you within 24 hours. What could be simpler? 

Naturally, if you prefer to pay by check we’ll honor 
that too. 

Only Pefect Merchandise. 

We do not sell seconds, end-of-lines or closeouts. 
All equipment sold by Video Wholesalers reaches you in 
factory-sealed cartons complete with full factory 
warranties. 

You are assured of the same brand new, untampered 
merchandise you would get if you bought from a high 
quality department store. 

Select From All Major Brands 

Our multi-million dollar inventory offers you only the 
finest brands on the market. 

Choose from names like Sony, JVC, Panasonic, 
Magnavox, RCA, Sinclair, Quasar, Atari, Bally, Fairchild, 
Video Brain, Apple, Scotch, Allied Artists, TDK, Toshiba, 
Sanyo, Flitachi, Zenith, Sharp, Magnetic Video, and Akai. 

If we do not carry a brand you inquire about, it is be- 
cause we have not been satisfied with its performance, 
value, or reliability. 


Lowest Prices On Software Too. 

Video Wholesalers also offers you fantastic savings on 
every kind of Video software: blank cassette tapes, video 
game cartridges, prerecorded movie tapes and a vast 
selection of VideoDiscs. 

Titles include top box-office hits such as Patton, 
American Graffiti, 'Animal Flouse, Smokeyandthe Bandit, 
Jaws, The Sting, The Godfather, Saturday Night Fever, 
as well as special items like the Muhammud Ali fights, 
and gourmet cooking demonstrations. 

For detailed listings of movies and shows, mail the 
attached coupon and enclose $1.00 for our latest catalog. 

Want to be a Dealer? 

Video Wholesalers now offers its years of experience 
and resources to persons wishing to join this exploding 
and profitable business. 

If you would like to become a dealer, or open your 
own video outlet, return the coupon on the opposite 
page and we’ll send you details. 

Visit Our Miami Showroom. 

Next time you’re in Miami, please visit the Video 
Wholesalers’ showroom at 39 N.E. 71st Street. You’ll get 
a chance to see our vast inventory, compare model for 
model, and find out which equipment is best for you 
from one of our highly-experienced representatives. 


America’s Biggest Discount Warehouse 



Phone Toll-Free 


800 - 327-0337 


In Florida (305) 754-2131 



America’s Biggest Discount Warehouse 

GUARANTEED 

LOWEST 

PRICES 

ON ALL MAJOR 
BRANDS! 


RS 


tSony • JVC • Panasonic 

• RCA • Quasar >Atarf 
>-!Mitsjblshi 

ItFujI • Columbia -Maaicll 
' TDK • Tosffiba •:Saayo 
k Hitachi • Zenith • Sliarp 

* Magnetic Vidffl • Akai 
•MCA 


IDS. 

ttll A 




• Orders shipped in Factory-Sealed 
cartons within 24 hours 

• Multi-Million doliar inventory 

I FREE PRICE QUOTATIONS AND INFORMATIwTI 

Phone Toll-Free 

800 - 327-0337 

In Florida (305) 754-2131 


Dealer Inquiries Welcome 

p — ”"""1 

j VIDEO WHOLESALERS, INC. 39 N. E. 71st Street, Miami, Florida 33138 | 

I VISA, MASTER CHARGE, AMERICAN EXPRESS and DINERS CLUB cards I 
I honored via Phone or Mail I 

I NAME I 

I ADDRESS ! 

I CITY STATE ZIP | 

I VISA/MASTER CHARGE/AMERICAN EXPRESS/DINERS CLUB NUMBER Exp. Date I 

I CALL OR WRITE FOR THE LOWEST PRICES ANYWHERE! | 

I G I would like to become a dealer. G Send information on opening a Video store. I 

I G Send latest price list. Q Enclosed is SI for latest Video catalog. i 


NEWSLINE 
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Do you have an average of 29 
television sets in your household of 
3.3 people? 

Do you watch 323 minutes of 
television a day? 

Do you own a VHS-format video 
cassette recorder rather than the 
Beta system? 

If you answered yes to the above 
questions then you are an average 
video cassette recorder owner, 
according to a survey of 250 VCR 
owners in 16 major metropolitan 
areas conducted by the Office of 
Communications Reseach of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 

And if you are indeed average 
there are several other statistics you 
ought to know about yourself: 

— You own between 25 and 32 
cassettes, 58.6 per cent of which 
contain episodes of telvision series 
recorded directly off the air. You do 
not seem to be too interested in 
sports, though. A mere 2.9 per cent 
of your recorded material is sports 
oriented. 

— Movies are not high on your list 
either, with 54 per cent of you 
owning fewer than five movies on 
tape. But of those five films, 53 per 
cent of them are pre-recorded regu- 
lar movies, 6.4 per cent are classified 
as "family” films and 40 per cent are 
X-rated adult films. 

— For the most part when you 
record directly off your television it 
is to watch later at a more conve- 
nient time. 61 per cent of that 
material is replayed within 24 hours 
of being recorded, but, if you have 
not watched that tape within four 
days, there is only a 2 per cent 


chance that it will ever be viewed. In 
fact, 30 per cent of the programs you 
record will never be replayed. 

— For those of you with a fast- 
forward control on your VCR, 61 per 
cent of you use it to skip over 
commercials on programs recorded 
at home. That's because fully half of 
you record programs while nobody 
is watching television, while another 
25 per cent of you record one show 
while watching another program. 35 
per cent of the fast-forwarding takes 
place to avoid what is called "bor- 
ing” material. 

— And, finally, of the 1.5 million 
video cassette recorder owners in 
this country, between 4 per cent and 
25 per cent of you own not one but 
two VCRs. And that number is 
expected to raise to anywhere 
between 5.5 and 6.8 million 
recorders within the next four years. 

At These Prices You’d Better Say 
‘‘Caviar!’ ' 

Practical and somewhat affordable 
cameras for video cassette recorders 
are still about half-a-decade down 
the pike. Sony now has a prototype 
4-pound camera which is expected 
to sell for about $1,000 (or its 1985 
equivalent) to the general public. An 
industrial version is expected to be 
available in 1981. Again, that old 
nemisis of the consumer is raising its 
head in' this area: compatibility. Sony 
is very interested in making its 
system the system and competitors 
are now holding board meetings to 
determine if they should thumb 
their noses or go along. 


BASF LVR: RIP 

Manufacturers of the VHS and 
Beta format video cassette recorders 
are breathing a little easier these 
days thanks to the news from BASF 
and Toshiba. Both these companies 
had been laboring long and hard at 
developing a third and definitely 
competitive video cassette format, 
the Longitudinal Video Recorder 
(LVR), but both announced that they 
were dropping plans for the intro- 
duction of this system. 

THE LVR was to be a new light- 
weight portable recorder, using a 
smaller, y^-inch tape cassette instead 
of the y 2 -inch tape employed by the 
other systems currently on the 
market. LVRs were no idle dream of 
these two electronics companies 
either. BASF was all set to get to 
work in a newly purchased Califor- 
nia based manufacturing plant, 
which has since been put up for 
sale. 

The reason for the LVR’s demise? 
Price. According to BASF, the LVR 
could not be marketed in a price 
range that would allow it to compete 
against a similar, Japanese-produced 
system, that is, for under $1,000. 

Of course, the Beta and VHS 
manufacturers should not get too 
cocky. Even though no timetable has 
been established for its development 
and introduction, BASF also 
announced plans to begin work on a 
"second-generation” LVR. 


Firin g A Warnin g Shot Across The 
Bow Of Their VCRs 

The Society for the Advancement 
of Audio-Visual rights (SADA) is mad 
as hell and they're not going to take 
it anymore. The private company is 
dedicated to wiping out audio-visual 
piracy and protecting the rights and 
interests of 30 local and foreign 
producers of A-V material. 

A court in Montreal will have to 
decide whether or not 14 junior 
colleges in Quebec are guilty of 
illegally pirating copyrighted material 
from rented films and over the air 
television broadcasts by transferring 
them to video cassettes without 
paying the residual fees required by 
law. SADA represents many of the 
firms whose property was misused 
by the colleges and polices such 
matters as who can copy what from 
where — provided the proper licens- 
ing fees are paid to the holders of 
copyrights. 

With the issue of the rights of the 
producers vs. the rights of VCR 
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owners to record their material so 
much in the public eye these days, it 
is certain that there are a lot of 
people watching and waiting for the 
Montreal court's decision. 

Pass The Po pcorn , . . . We’re 
In For A Long Haul! 

You may never have to go to the 
theater again! 

Thanks to the proliferation of 
movie packaging deals between the 
major film studios and various video 
cassette and video disc manufactur- 
ers, just about everything you will 
ever want to see will soon be 
available for home viewing. This 
phenomenon took yet another giant 
step forward with several agreements 
recently announced by such com- 
panies as Magnetic Video Corpora- 
tion, BC Video Enterprises and RCA 
SelectaVision video disc. 

MVC — a subsidiary of 20th 
Century-Fox — has made the largest 
and most impressive deals that 
include the film catalogs of two of 
Hollywood's biggies. United Artfsts, 
which has held off licensing its 
backlog of movies until now, has 
granted the home video rights to 
MVC of 250 of its titles, including 
many of the James Bond and Pink 
Panther films. The $45 million pack- 
age of films includes the rights to 


150 UA titles, 50 movies produced by 
Warner Brothers before 1949, as well 
as the first option on at least 50 films 
to be produced by UA in the next 
seven years. 

ABC Video Enterprises has also 
signed with MVC to release a pack- 
age of 88 made-for-television and 
theatrical movies, including 
highlights of the 1980 Winter Olym- 
pics, as well as 20 feature films, 
several of which were directed by 
Alfred Hitchcock. 

ABC Video has also been active on 
the videodisc front, having licensed 
a series of five 90-minute boxing 
programs for release by RCA Selec- 
taVision. Also upcoming from RCA 
are five classic features from Janus 
Films, including films by Fellini and 
Bergman. 

Just think — all these swell movies 
. . . and no ushers to make you take 
your feet off the seats. 


I VIDEODISCS I 

“Let’s See That Pass A gain , How - 
ard . . . And Ag^ . . , And Again 

With an estimated 200,000 RCA 
Selectavision videodisc players 
expected to be sold during 1981, the 
folks at RCA are scouting high and 
low for programming to sell with 


them. RCA's executive vice president 
Roy Pollack predicts that approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 RCA-label discs will 
be sold next year along with the 
aforementioned players and that 
means they have a lot of platters to 
fill. 

Naturally, programming that 
comes with a built-in audience is 
always preferrable to something off 
the beaten track, and what could 
have a better pre-sold viewership 
than football? With this in mind, 

RCA has signed with the National 
Football League's film division to 
package highlights from Super Bowls 
and other football games past. 

Considering that football games 
attract anywhere from an average of 

37.000. 000 viewers for a typical Sun- 
day afternoon game, to over 

100.000. 000 for Super Bowls, football 
on videodisc is a good bet. And you 
do not have to be Jimmy the Greek 
to figure that out. 

I CABLE ~1 

Read y, Willin g and (C )able 

Local community assisted access 
channels are alive and well in these 
United States, according to a survey 
released by the National Cable Tele- 
vision Association (NCTA). In fact, 
the Cable Services Report: Local 
Programming, 1979-80 shows that 
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community-access channels carried 
on cable television have increased 
by an impressive 80 per cent. 

Of the cable subscribers who 
responded to the NCTA survey, 88 
per cent of them receive this local 
programming. And what can they 
expect to see? Despite what you may 
think, it's not ail fun and games. 

Over 3,300 hours per week of educa- 
tional programming goes out over 
these channels, most of it initiated or 
co-produced by the cable systems. 

Over 2.75 million homes wired for 
the service receive public service 
and politically oriented broadcasts, 
while 30 per cent of the survey's 
respondents said they were currently 
developing or expanding their politi- 
cal coverage. 

So at community access channels 
across the country it's business as 
usual — and that business, it seems, is 
good for the community. And get- 
ting better every day. 

Somewhere Over The Rainbow 

It's getting so you can’t turn 
around these days without tripping 
over a new cable network or service. 
This month is no different, with the 


introduction of Rainbow Program- 
ming, a joint service of Cablevision 
Systems, Comcast and Daniels and 
Associates. 

Rainbow plans to present a feature 
called Sneak Preview, which offers 
first-run films not yet seen on other 
pay or cable television services. 

Bravo, another package offered on 
this new service, will include such 
cultural programming as classical 
concerts, ballet, opera and jazz, 
while Escapade will showcase a series 
of action adventure films. 

Sneak Preview will not start off as 
a regular service, being featured 
instead on a bi-weekly basis as part 
of Bravo. Cablevision has been con- 
tracted to help produce these cultu- 
ral events, which will be filmed 
around the country. The folks at 
Rainbow hope eventually to spin 
Sneak Preview off as an independ- 
ent, full-time movie service. 

Dere g De Rigueur 

The FCC has cleared the way for 
cable systems to open up their 
programming even more. By a 4-3 
vote the Commission decided to 
repeal rules dealing with exclusive 


syndication and distant signals. This 
means that cable can now offer 
more programming from other cit- 
ies, a situation limited previously by 
stipulations concerning the number 
of distant broadcast signals cable 
could deliver. Cable was further 
shakled by syndicated exclusivity 
rules which made cable systems 
black out programs from other cities 
if a local broadcaster had purchased 
exclusive rights to the show. 

The repeals were the result of FCC 
reports which found little correlation 
between cable’s carriage of broad- 
cast signals and broadcast audience, 
revenues, or profits. The Commis- 
sion concluded that deregulation 
would not adversely affect local TV 
stations and simultaneously, consu- 
mers of video would profit through 
product diversity. As to be expected, 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters is in a rage and has vocifer- 
ously appealed while the National 
Cable Television Association is pop- 
ping corks. 

My Network Can Lick Your CATV 
Any Old Day 

"The reports of the terminal illness 
in network TV are premature at best. 
The commercial networks will 
remain alive and well for a long 
time.” 

Thus spoke joseph Ostrow, execu- 
tive vice president of Young and 
Rubicam, the advertising agency 
with the biggest billings in network 
television, almost $450,000,000. Head- 
lines had been heralding the sad, 
untimely demise of network televi- 
sion at the hands of those insidious 
cable systems and the folks at Y&R 
thought it was about time somebody 
set the record straight, especially 
since the nets are their bread and 
butter. 

According to the agency spokes- 
men, cable and the other new video 
media has done very little in making 
inroads into the network’s profits 
and their ability to reach the viewing 
public. Even with a 7 per cent 
national penetration by CATV, the 
nets ratings are down by less than a 
point. Even if cable were to be 
introduced into every television 
household in the country the effect 
would be negligible, they believe. 

All Dick Trac y Eyer Had Was _A 
Wristwatch 

Still another innovation in the 
cable field . . . Fred Kirkbride, the 
Chief of Police in Massillon, Ohio, 
has the ability to gain emergency 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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IF YOU THINK CABLE AND TAPE 
HAVE CHANGED TELEVISION, SIT 
TIGHT. THE BEST IS YET TO COME. 


SPECULATION by Mike Gold 


i n spite of the vast technological 
revolution that has swept our 
society during the 32-year history 
of network television, the television 
medium itself has changed little. In 
1948, a viewer could select from a 
limited number of types of program- 
ming: movies, sports, news, situation 
comedies, dramas, and theater. 

Since then, we have seen an incredi- 
ble refinement in the manner in which 
these types of shows are presented — 
we now have global and even inter- 
planetary capabilities. But we only 


have been able to add one truly 
original catagory — events — to that 
above list during the ensuing three 
decades. 

That we are on the cusp of a new 
era is not an original thought. Satel- 
lites, cable, home tape and disc have 
all given us the potential for changing 
the video medium so thoroughly that, 
within the next five or ten years, it will 
not resemble its former self. Everything 
we expect to see on network television 
will still be there, but it will be 
competing with hundreds of different 


types of material. 

By the year 1990, nearly every viewer 
will be wired into cable television, or, 
at the very least, will be able to choose 
between two or three over-the-air pay 
television stations which will offer the 
most impressive qualities of cable tele- 
vision. Over 20 per cent of all televi- 
sion households have cable or pay-TV 
today — by the end of the decade, 
energy crises and economic oblivion 
aside, this penetration could be 
complete. 

Video cassette recorders have been 


on the market in their most commer- 
cial form for less than five years, yet 
2 % of all television households already 
have them. Somebody in one out of 
every 50 homes and apartments 
decided to spend anywhere from $700 
to $1,500 on a video cassette recorder 
(not to mention a lot of money on 
blank and pre-recorded tape) so that 
they can manipulate broadcast pro- 
gramming: they can tape a program in 
order to watch it at a more convenient 
time, or they can buy or rent a movie, 
concert or sports event and circumvent 
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broadcast television entirely. 

This person layed out a lot of cash in 
a time when money became very, very 
tight — in a time when many consumers 
believe we are on the threshold of 
economic depression. 

All this is incredible, to be sure, but, 
to paraphrase the words of the immor- 
tal Al Jolson at the end of the first 
major talking motion picture: “You 
ain't seen nothing yet!” 

With the continued growth of cable 


television and video cassette recorders, 
and the forthcoming nationwide distri- 
bution of videodisc players, we pres- 
ently have the technological capability 
of changing the very structure of our 
lives, — the very fabric of our society. 
With the advances that appear to be 
just around the corner, we are likely to 
be entering into an age so profoundly 
different it could not have been pre- 
dicted by the most optimistic and 
futuristic science fiction writer. 

The two most important components 
of this future growth are available 
today; two-way cable television and 
television sets with digital tuners capa- 
ble of offering over 100 different 
channels. This latter component really 
is not necessary — some present-day 
tuners supplied by cable outfits are 
capable of selecting among up to four 
dozen different channels, but the 
built-in model (Zenith offers one with 
100-plus capability) is vastly more 
convenient. 

Two-way cable, for those who have 
not been following the Qube experi- 
ment from W'arner Communications, is 
similar to “traditional'’ cable with one 
important difference: it allows the 
viewer to talk back to the cable 
company. It allows for instant selection 
among a greater number of channels, 
it allows for the viewer to offer any of 
a variety of multiple-choice responses 
to issues that affect the entire com- 
munity, and it allows for “Nielsen” 
type ratings which will give 
programmers an instant and complete 
picture of the public's response to its 
efforts. 

(This third aspect of two-way cable, 
instant ratings, is the subject of some 



controversy in many neighborhoods 
that are considering cable proposals. It 
seems some people believe a diary of 
their television habits could be made 
available to junk mail companies and 
the like, and that such capability 
therefore would be in violation of 
their right to privacy. Given recent 
trends in marketing and information- 
gathering, these concerns are not 
entirely unfounded and such capabili- 


V^e presently 
have the 
technological 
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changing the 
very structure of 
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ties probably will have to be safe- 
guarded in order for two-way cable to 
gain national acceptance.) 

Two-way cable television can offer 
us untold opportunities. 

Entertainment programming will 
change greatly. To be sure, everything 
we have come to expect from televi- 
sion will still be there: programs like 
M*A*S*H and Charlie's Angels are too 
popular to be anything less than a 
major factor in the market. But net- 
work television adequately supplies us 
with this, and network television will 
find itself competing with a lot of 
other types of material, each chipping 
a tiny segment away from its previous 
audience. 

“Narrowcasting’' is one of those 
unfortunate, instant-cliche words that, 
nonetheless, describes exactly what is 
going on. If the networks provide 
“broadcasting” for the majority, “nar- 
rowcasting” is for the minority. For 
example, opera attracts legions of 
enthusiasts — people who usually are 
willing to spend $15, $25 or more to 
see a production. Unfortunately, there 
are not many of these people, so 
opera is not an element of network 
television. In fact, opera is rarely found 
on public broadcast stations, and 
potential opera-goers living in smaller 
cities have to enjoy it on a catch-as- 
catch-can basis. 

W ith two-way television and 
100-plus station receivers, 
opera fans can enjoy their 
passion several times a week. With 
high-quality stereo optical (“laser”). 


videodiscs, opera fans will be able to 
see and hear their favorites whenever 
they want. 

The same is true with other forms of 
entertainment that presently do not 
attract sufficient audience to make if 
on network or public television with 
any regularity: all types of jazz, ballet, 
even punk rock. 

Better still, the fact that enthusiasts 
of these types of entertainment will 
have access to them will encourage 



others to get involved. Being commun- 
ity based, cable television can provide 
opportunities for local opera, ballet, 
rock and jazz groups et al. to per- 
form for the public, get feedback, 
improve their techniques and, hope- 
fully, gain wider exoosure. 

This capability will be even more 
profound for community and scholas- 
tic groups. Instead of performing "Vir- 
ginia Woolf” in the high school 
auditorium — or, more likely, in addi- 
tion to the high school auditorium — 
community theater can perform over 
the cable community access station 
and reach the entire town. 

Local versions of The Tonight Show 
can and will spring up, offering home- 
town singers, comedians and politi- 
cians the opportunity to gain city-wide 
exposure. Candidates for municipal 
offices will be able to meet the people 
via television, debate each other, and 
learn the public's opinions through the 
feedback buttons on the two-way 
cable box. With home video cameras, 
television phone-in shows will be even 
more impressive than their radio 
counterparts. 

Games — be it chess, checkers, or 
Space Invaders — can be operated on a 
community level, with winners of 
month-long competitions going on to 
regional contests, and eventually on to 
state, national and even world-wide 
competitions. Audience participation 
on game shows will take on a whole 
different meaning. 

But even that is only the beginning. 

If — or more likely when — an inter- 
lock devise can be perfected to pre- 
vent ballot-stuffing, people can do 
their voting from the privacy and 
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convenience of iheir own living rooms, 
if the more savvy politicians ever sit 
still for it. 

More than a dozen channels can be 
set aside for shoppers. Realtors no 
doubt will want to showcase new' 
homes on television, and people inter- 
ested in buying a new house will be 
able to preview via television. Credit 
card holders with cable television and 
a telephone will be able to view and 
order all types of goods — fashions, 


lished in your own closet. Yes, even 
the dirty ones. 

Reading books on television can be 
difficult, although it will be a boon to 
those hard-of-seeing who happen to 
own a wide-screen projection televi- 
sion system. However, we are only one 
major technological breakthrough 
away from making videobooks 
practical. 

For some years now, a number of 



stereo systems, even the latest in video 
technology. Orders might be taken 
through the talk-back capability of 
two-way cable. 

Most cable outlets already offer 
news and weather print-outs. With 
two-way cable and the international 
networks of computer systems and 
libraries, virtually everything that 
appears on the printed page can be 
called up for the home screen. The 
system is called, variously, "telete.xt” 
and “videotext,'' and it is so important 
this magazine is devoting a three-issue 
series to the subject. 

Of course, “teletext” can be offered 
on optical videodisc systems. Since 
viewers can freeze-frame any one 
“piaure” without wearing out the 
videodisc, and the more upscale mod- 
els will have instant-access ability to 
any one specific frame, the entire 
Encyclopedia Brittanica can be offered 
on one side of an optical (laser-system) 
videodisc. In fact, since the optical 
videodisc can offer 54.000 different 
"pages” of information per disc, home 
historians can purchase a 100-year run 
of The New York Times on a set of less 
than four dozen discs, and probably 
will pay around $500.00 for the oppor- 
tunity [that is five hundred 1980 dol- 
lars, of course). 


T his may be hard to believe, but 
a library containing one million 
books can be compressed into 
less than 6,000 optical videodiscs. 

Those one million books can be stored 
on five 15-foot shelves, each siighly 
more than one foot apart. 

You can put every book ever pub- 


\SateintBS, cable, 
tape and disc 
have the 
potential of 
changing video 
so thoroughly it 
will not resemble 
its former self. 


I 


companies have been working on the 
development of “thin” television 
sets — less than one inch thick. Several 
researchers have been able to come 
up with prototype models in the 
neighborhood of three inches in diag- 
onal, black and white, the more profi- 
cient of which using liquid crystals 
similar to those found in inexpensive 
pocket calculators. 

These thin television sets will allow 
you to turn an entire wall of your 
apartment or home into a giant televi- 
sion screen, with a piaure quality far 
better than that of wide-screen projec- 
tion systems. A single cable will come 
out from the corner of the screen and 
lead to your cable tuner, video cassette 
and/or disc player, home computer, or 
(most likely) video switcher. Of course, 
such thin sets will be available in every 
size, including several hand-held 
models. 

When they perfea a thin television, 
probably using liquid crystals, measur- 
ing approximately seven inches diago- 
nally, the publishing industry will no 
longer need paper. Instead, a video 
card backed with a magnetic tape-like 
coating will be inserted into the light- 
weight hand-held set. which will be 
slightly wider than your average paper- 
back book. You will be able to read 
any book on television anywhere you 
could have read a paperback, except, 
of course, the bathtub. 

This is the only logical solution to 
the massive paper shortage. Publishers 
will print promotional literature in 
order to '‘sell’' the book, and will 
supply bookdealers with encoded mas- 


ter tapes which will be used to make 
magnetic video cards. In other words, 
if you want a copy of the latest 
Stephen King thriller, you will go to a 
bookstore (or possibly to a vending 
machine) and buy the book on a video 
card that will be imprinted on the 
spot, in seconds. 

This particularly will be useful to 
magazine publishers. These days, a 
magazine publisher often has to print 
at least three magazines for every two 



copies — or sometimes one — he or she 
sells on the newsstands. With video 
cards, magazine publishers only have 
to print re-usable masters, and news- 
stands will be supplying their custo- 
mers the latest issues on the spot. 
Readers with credit cards and home 
video card printing machines will be 
able to get the latest issues over the 
telephone or over cable television. 
Publishers will be able to send out 
subscription copies at the current rate 
of regular one-ounce first-class mail. 
Packrats, historians and hobbiests will 
be able to order back-copies off of old 
master tapes, kept by the publisher 
and at various central periodical 
libraries. 

By inserting the videobook or video- 
magazine card into a special print-out 
machine and cuing up the proper 
location, readers will be able to obtain 
a paper print-out — a facsimile — of any 
page or seaion they so desire. Eventu- 
ally, books and magazines can be 
offered over special encoded cable 
lines, transmitted over cable television 
or telephone directly to the print-out 
machine. 

Of course, the Playboy centerfold 
will suffer, but the price of magazines 
and books will stabilize and, possibly 
even go down. The price of paper 
certainly will plummet. 

Indeed, paper for the office will be 
somewhat less important, as video 
technology takes over there as well. 
Already, letters are being transmitted 
over telephone lines by elearonic 
reproduaion machines — video 
technology will do this a lot faster, and 
with greater reproduaion quality. 

If 54.000 pages of an encyclopedia 
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Ifasimplya matter of howyou like 
to go. 

First class is StatusiPro. By Gusdorf. 

All the way to the top is 
Model 1990, the tower. 

Our luxurious hi-rise setting for the 
most sophisticated components made 
today and the most sophisticated 
inferracing between audio and video 
functions-even VCR and video disc. 

See this Status: Pro model in our 
color brochure and get our dealer 
listing too. 

Send 50C to me, Mike Sheperis, 
now. 

C5l_l5DOF%P ATIOrsI 

6900 Manchester, St. Louis, MO 63143 
Gusdorf Canada Ltd. 

4830 Cote Vertu Ville Ste. Laurent, Quebec 


jf j 1 I I I I rt-r-i I 111 
rOmjnirgwaGttatMories at Vz PRICED 



VHS or Bota Vtd 90 ca«MH« 

Start Your Own Movie Library 
with these ail-time-great films 
featuring these unforgettable top stars. 

Special 1/2 Price 
Introductory Offer!! 



To help you get acquainted with the wonderful movies available from Blackhawk Films, we're 
offering you two classic motion pictures ... at half price! "The Phantom of the Opera" 1925, 
Lon Chaney plays the horrible monster who lurks beneath the Opera House plotting 
revenge, and "UB Iwerks Cartoonfest Two" with six masterpieces delightfully animated 
including "Jack Frost", "All Baba", and the best ever "Spooks" with Flip the frog spending 
a "spirited" night among the skeletons. Truly unforgettable movies at HALF PRICEI They 
come to you on just one easy to store videocassette. Total running time is 120 minutes. 


LIMIT; One per customer 

BONUS — Order now! Get FREE the Blackhawk* catalog — the world's finest source of 
silent and sound films and 35mm 2" x 2" color slide sets. (No “X", of course.) 

ORDER TODAY — SPECIAL HALF-PRICE OFFER ENDS DECEMBER 31. 1980 


I Blackhawk’ 


Dept. 508 1 235 West Fifth Street, Davenport, Iowa 52808 


I Please send me: Phantom of the Opera/UB iwerks Cartoonfest Two 
I A $94.90 value . . . now only $44.95 Be sure to check one: □ VHS □ Beta 



jcan be stored on one videodisc, then 

54^000 invoices, letters, catalog pages 

and the like can be stored on video- 
disc as well. Such discs will be cheaper 
than microfilm, be moreacrassable 
with instant search capabilities, and 
take up less storage space. As a matter 
of fact, the Pioneer company, which 
plans on introducing its Laserdisc opti- 
cal videodisc player in a few months, 
has been making industrial videodisc 
machines for some time now. 

With home computers and two-way 
cable technology, many people will be 
able to work at home instead of 
coming down to the office. Meetings 
can be held via television with home 
cameras, legal documents can be 
viewed across the country, most 
secretarial work can be accomplished 
via two-way . . . the possibilities are 
endless. As those of us who watch 
television commercials know, with 
video technology and computer- 
access, many types of information, 
including medical and legal, can be 
transmitted instantly. Lawyers will be 
able to compress entire legal libraries 
running into the hundreds of books 
onto two or three optical videodiscs. 

Even if one per cent of the popula- 
tion will be able to work at home or at 
extra-office work centers, the fuel 
savings will be substantial. If shoppers 
shift as little as 5% of their purchases 
over to cable television, an additional 
fuel saving will be realized. If people 
go out to see fewer movies, there will 
be yet another saving of fuel. 

This is not to say we will become a 
nation of homebodies, although, 
admittedly, the potential is there. No 
matter how big the television screen 
gets and how good the stereo sound 
becomes, people are still going to 
want to go out to see plays and hear 
music peformed live. 

As we hear all the time— usually 
from network vice-presidents — radio 
did not kill movies and television did 
not kill radio. However, it is important 
to realize these advances did alter their 
predecessors, and video technology 
will have its impact as well. 

We already are seeing a trend 
towards bigger movies — films so big 
they can not be contained by the 
television screen. You have to go out 
to the theater in order to get the full 
enjoyment from "big" movies like Star 
Wars and Superman. We will be seeing 
more and more movies made in 70mm 
with multi-track Dolby sound, and we 
will be going out to see them, and we 
probably will be paying more for the 
privilege. 

This will not stifle creativity and 
production — quite the opposite. Film- 
makers with a less-than-commercial 
concept, by today's terms, are likely to 
find their audience through cable 
television and home video tape and 
disc. We are a nation of over 225 
million people, and that covers a lot of 
tastes and desires. In the past, televi- 
sion has met only a fraction of them. 

Those days are gone forever, 
folks. ■ 
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HOW DO WE DO IT?? 

EASY! We send our precision-engineered modular 
components disassembled to save on shipping. NO 
TOOLS ARE NECESSARY. Just line up the halves of 
each SLIDE-LOK fastener and push to lock. When 
the cabinet’s done, mount the GIANT SCREEN and 
insert your TV. In under an hour, you create Giant Sharp 4-Foot Picture from our Super Bright 
CREATAVISION, FI. 3 Lens and your Existing Television! 

AFFORDABLE FURNITURE QUALITY GIANT SCREEN TELEVISION AT LAST! 

As the picture shows. CREATAVISION blends handsomely with any decor. SMALLER than most console 

TV’s, our compact cabinet (22" 32" 29" closed) fits almost anywhere with NO ugly projector In 

the middle of your video room! GOOD VIEWING AND GOOD LOOKS— all for an incredible $499 
($599 w/5 ft. screen). 


60 DAY SATISFACTION 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


CRE/XI/SSaEin 

1 

AT 

LAST! 

T M 

FURNITURE QUALITY 1 

N A 


GIANT SCREEN 


Take CREATAVISION into your home. If it does not perform as 
well as the $2,000 to $4,000 systems or you are dissatisfied for any 
reason, return CREATAVISION & VSR will immediately refund 
your money. 

O.K, VSR, that's a strong guarantee. Send me . . . 

□ CREATAVISION IV (4-foot screen) $499 

□ CREATAVISION V (5-foot screen) $599 

CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS ADD 6% SALES TAX. 

Name 

Address 

City State ZIP 

Phone ^ 

ORDER TOLL FREE 1-800/227-1617 EXT. 410 
IN CALIF. (800) 772-3545 EXT. 410 

Charge to: American Express Mastercharge VISA 


YOUR 12-13-14-INCH TV PROVIDES THE IMAGE 
SOURCE FOR CREATAVISION. 


Card Number ■ ■ , 

Exp. Date MC Interbank # | | | | | 

Signature ^ 

Mail To: 

VSR SALES 433 Airport Blvd. Suite #419, Burlingame. CA 94010 


PRICE BREAKTHROUGH! 


$499 


AS FEATURED IN POPULAR MECHANICS. 


That’s Right... Just $499 and your own 12-13-14-inch 

TV puts you in the exciting world of GIANT SCREEN 
SPORTS, MOVIES AND LAVISH ENTERTAINMENT 
SPECIALS! 




OWN YOUR FAVORITE MOVIES 


VIDEO ACTION OFFERS A COMPLETE SELECTrON OF NEW RELEASES OF 
SCIENCE-FICTION, ANIMATED AND MOVIE CLASSICS IN BOTH BETA AND VHS 
FORMAT. HIGHEST QUALITY— SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! ORDER NOW! 


Fantastic Movies 

□ SUPERMAN * 

□ EVERY WHICH WAY BUT LOOSE* 

□ 10 * 

□ BONNIE AND CLYDE 

□ GOING IN STYLE’ 

□ ANIMAL HOUSE 

□ MUPPET MOVIE’ 

□ LIFE OF BRIAN* 

□ DRACULA* 

□ DEER HUNTER* 

□ AMERICAN GRAFFITI * 

□ ELECTRIC HORSEMAN* 

□ PSYCHO 

□ JAWS 2* 

□ THE JERK * 

□ 1941* 

□ WHICH WAY IS UP? 

□ BAD NEWS BEARS 

□ DAYS OF HEAVEN 

□ THE LONGEST YARD 

□ LOOKING FOR MR. GOODBAR 

□ RACE FOR YOUR LIFE, CHARLIE 
BROWN 

□ PLAY IT AGAIN, SAM 

□ DELIVERANCE 

□ ENTER THE DRAGON 

□ GILDA, LIVEl* 

□ BREAKING AWAY * 

□ NORMA RAE 

□ SLUETH 

□ PLANET OF THE APES* 

□ HALLOWEEN * 

□ FANTASTIC VOYAGE 

□ THE OMEN* 

□ MAD MONSTER PARTY (Animated) 

□ BUCK ROGERS CONQUERS THE 
UNIVERSE 

□ THE GROOVE TUBE 

□ FANTASTIC ANIMATION FESTIVAL 

□ BENEATH THE PLANET OF THE 
APES* 

□ THE THING 

□ KING KONG * (1933 Original) 

□ KING KONG* (1977) 

□ SON OF KONG 

□ THE WARRIORS* 

□ THINGS TO COME (1938) 

□ DAY OF THETRIFFIDS 

□ THE CAT PEOPLE 

□ CURSE OF THE CAT PEOPLE 




ALL FILMS; $55 

and $65 (* as noted) 

□ ROCKET SHIP (Flash Gordon) 

□ THE MAKING OF STAR WARS 

□ STAR TREK (TV Pilot Episode)* 

□ FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON 

□ CHARIOTS OF THE GODS 

□ A BOY & HIS DOG (Harlan Ellison) 

□ ATTACK OF THE KILLER 
TOMATOES 

□ NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD* 

□ LASER BLAST 

□ DAYTIME ENDED 

□ THE MANITOU 


□ FLESH GORDON (X-Rated)* 

□ WAR OF THE WORLDS 

□ FLASH GORDON— MARS ATTACKS 
THE WORLD 

□ SINBAD & THE EYE OF THE TIGER 

□ MYSTERIOUS ISLAND 

□ TOURIST TRAP 

□ THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL 

□ I WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE 

□ ISLE OF THE DEAD 

□ MOONWALK 

□ THE BODY SNATCHERS 

□ THE BLOB 

□ DARK STAR 

□ THE DAY OF THE TRIFFIDS 

□ ALIEN * 

□ LITTLE PRINCE (Bob Fosse) 


Movie Classics 

□ BUTCH CASSIDY & THE 
SUNDANCE KID* 

□ M.A.S.H.* 

□ THE GODFATHER (PART I) 

□ THE GODFATHER* (PART II) 

□ THE FRENCH CONNECTION* 

□ SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER* 

□ AFRICAN QUEEN 

□ THE GRADUATE* 

□ CHINATOWN* 

□ TEN COMMANDMENTS 

□ THE THIRD MAN (Orson Welles) 

□ CITIZEN KANE 

□ THE DEEP* 

□ MARATHON MAN* 

□ HEAVEN CAN WAIT* 

□ PLAY IT AGAIN, SAM’ 

□ ROOM SERVICE (Marx Bros.) 

□ REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE (James 
Dean)’ 

□ BUS STOP (Marilyn Monroe) 

□ 7 YEAR ITCH (Marilyn Monroe) 

□ GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 
(Marilyn Monroe) 

□ BLAZING SADDLES* 

□ NASHVILLE* 

□ THE EXORCIST* 

□ OH, GOD!* 

□ SLITHIS 

□ TUNNELVISION 

□ BARBARELLA* (Jane Fonda) 







Chaplin’s Classics 

□ LIMELIGHT' 

□ MODERN TIMES* 

□ CITY LIGHTS* 

□ THE GREAT DICTATOR’ 


' Animated Movies 

□ MIGHTY MOUSE COLLECTION 

□ ANIMAL FARM (Feature Length) 
n GULLIVER'S TRAVELS (Max 

Fleischer Feature) 

□ SHAME OF THE JUNGLE* (With 
Saturday Night Live’s John Belusht, 
Anne Beatts, Michael O’Donoghue) 

□ SUPERMAN* (1940s Max Fleischer 
Featurettes) 

□ CHARLOTTE’S WEB 

□ bugs BUNNY/ROAD RUNNER 
MOVIE* 

□ POPEYE CARTOON FESTIVAL 

□ BUGS BUNNY CARTOON FESTIVAL 


Elvis Movies 

□ GIRLS, GIRLS, GIRLS’ 

□ BLUE HAWAII* 





□ KING CREOLE’ 

□ PARADISE, HAWAIIAN STYLE’ 

□ G. I. BLUES* 

□ ROUSTABOUT’ 

□ FUN IN ACCUPULCO’ 


Rock N’ Roll Movies 

□ BEATLES— LIVE AT SHEA STADIUM* 

□ SYMPATHY FOR THE DEVIL (Rolling 
Stones) 

□ WOODSTOCK* 

□ ROD STEWART IN CONCERT 

□ CHEECH & CHONG PERFORM* 

□ GREASE* 

□ SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER’ 

□ MAGICAL MYSTERY TOUR 

□ FARWELL CONCERT (Cream) 

□ AMERICAN HOT WAX 

□ JIMl HENDRIX— LIVE* 

□ YESSONGS 

□ COCAINE COWBOYS 

□ 20 YRS. OF ROCK 'N ROLL (Stevie 
Wonder. John Lennon, Seals & 

Crofts, etc.) 



ALL FILMS: S55 and $65 (* 


as noted) (Plus postage and handling) 


Please Print 
Name 


NO TE: MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: MIDWEST VIDEO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
SEND ORDERS TO: FANTASTIC FILMS - DEPT. F3 

21 WEST ELM, CHICAGO, IL 60610 


ALLOW 6-8 WEEKS DELIVERY 


City, State, Zip 

Signature, Date 

Enclosed is my □ check, □ money order, or charge to my O Visa, □ Master Charge, D American Express card. 

Subtotal Format: □ VHS □ BETA II (Check one) 

IL residents add 5% tax Title 

Postage and handling $1.75 Title 

Total Title 


Interbank No. 
Exp. Date 


Foreign orders; Use Internationa) Money Order or Certified Check in U.S, dollars. Prices guaranteed for 60 days 
only. I understand that if my merchandise is defective due to craftsmanship and returned within 10 days it wilt be 
replaced free of charge, otherwise, all sales are final. Quantity orders invited. 





Illustration by Scott Gustafson 

STOP ACTION 


A bout this time each year, millions of ameri- 

cans are overcome by a strange compulsion. Passions run 
high, voices are raised and protests are heard. 


FOOTBALL 

Instant replay is the wave of sporfs future. 
So why is everybody resisting it? 


Yes, the football season is upon us, 
bringing with it the usual assortment 
of big plays, broken plays, broken 
bones and just enough controversy 
to keep the fans and the media 
thoroughly engrossed. Each week 
they garret themselves in front of their 
TV sets and match wits with the refs, 
tele-eyeball to eyeball, to come up 
with the right calls. 


At least a few times each year the 
camera’s eye— with its slow-motion, 
stop-action, instant replay vision — 
sees better. Thus, each season the 
National Football League is faced 
with theincessantpressure to use in- 
stant replay in its officiating. 

And why not? Today, the marriage 
between mankind and machines is a 
familiar and mostly congenial one. 


and certainly one that the sports 
world has not turned a cold shoulder 
to. In fact, officials for such sports as 
track and horse racing have already 
utilized instant reply to help improve 
their competitions. Even the con- 
servative, tradition-bound Wimble- 
don tennis tournament now features 
electronically wired chalklines. Thus, 
to the technology-conscious public 
the NFL's current indifference to the 
use of instani replay seems downright 
reactionary. 

But, it would be wrong to mistake 
the NFL’s inaction for indifference. 
The question has been under con- 
sideration fora number of years. (The 
NFL did, in fact, do a very limited 
technical study of instant replay dur- 
ing seven games of the 1978 pre-sea- 
son. j And, at least one prominent 
member of the sports community, 


To the technology- 
conscious public, 
the NFL’s indif- 
ference to the use 
of instant replay 
seems downright 
reactionary. 


sportscaster and former Chicago 
Bears great Johnny Morris, has come 
up with what he feels is a tenable 
system. 

“My plan, which I’ve proposed for 
three or four years, is that they should 
allow a coach in playoff games one or 
two appeals if he is really convinced 
that the referee blew it. When he calls 
for that appeal they would have an 
official up in the pressbox all the time 
who would look at the existing re- 
plays. If the replay does not show 
conclusively oneway or the other, the 
play would stand. Ifthe replay shows 
that the referee was. right, the call and 
the play stand. But, if they happen to 
get the right angle, where it is proved 
conclusively that the official blew it, 
and they've got it on a replay, then 
they change the call. 

"If it doesn’t prove conclusively, or 
if the official was right, then the coach 
gets a penalty. He should have to 
really be sure to take the risk of mak- 
ing that one appeal, so I think it’s got 
to be a really major issue.” In this way, 
Morris feels that the pace of the game 
could be preserved while at the same 
time achieving fairness for the teams 
who have been able to make it into the 
playoffs. And, the likelihood of teie- 
vision having the right replay would- 
be greatly enhanced because of the 
larger number of cameras used dur'- 
ing playoff and championship games. 


SPORTS by Marilyn Ferdinand 
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It is also entirely possible that using 
instant replay could, in fact, cut down 
on the efficiency of the officiating 
through psychological intimidation. 
Grossman feels the officials could 
not be too happy about electronic in- 
terference “because I’ve proven most 
of the time in the replays that they're 
pretty darn good. I would never want 
an official tohesitateon a call because 
he's worried about what the replay's 
going to show. If yourwork is judged 
immediately and your decision re- 
versed because it was a bad call, that's 
going to affect the rest of your game. 
The players are kind of cruel out there 
on the field. You know they’d never let 
him forget it. Psyching is a very heavy 
thing." 

Art McNally contends that it would 
not bother his officials at all, because 
their philosophy is to get every call 
right. And, if the rules committee felt 
that instant replay would be best for 
the game, then the officials would 
work with it to the best of their 
abilities. 

it is apparent that the replay issue 
does strike an indignantchord in him. 
McNally feels that his officials are 
“better now than they’ve ever been. 
We’re convinced that they’re accu- 
rate in excess of 95 per cent of the 
time. I’m talking not only about the 
calls that they make, but their mech- 
anics. their coverage of the field and 
so on. But you have one play that's 
nationally televised where there is 
some semblance of doubt, or perhaps 
there is an absolute error. Everything 
else is forgotten." 

In addition to the above problems 
there are those which television itself 
creates, in particular the clamoring 
for instant replay. Says Chet Forte, 
director of ABC’s Monday Night 
Football. “I think fans overemphasize 
replays anyway. 1 think it’s one thing 
that television has overdone. Most of 
the time television is trying to prove 
that they’ve got the replay, and I think 
that's nonsense. People are used to 
seeing it, though." 

Then, too. television stands to lose 
if officials were to get involved with 
instant replay officiating. Forte con- 
tends that it would “put a lot of pres- 
sure on television, because some- 
times we’re not going to have it. 
Sometimes we have technical diffi- 
culties. Sometimes we’re not isolated 
on the correct man. Television is now 
coming out looking like a bum." 

It may not matter to the networks, 
however, because there is very little 
chance they would be willing to get 
involved in any way with the officiat- 
ing, The feeling at the networks is that 
television exists to provide entertain- 
ment to its viewing audience, period. 
That puts the burden of setting up a 
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replay system directly on the shoul- 
derpads of the NFL at a cost possibly 
as high as S50 million. Would it be 
worth it? 

"Pete Rozelle (Commissioner of 
the NFL) doesn’t think so," says 
Johnny Morris. "He doesn’t think 
anything’s worth $50 million whan 
he's got a game going now that’s 
costing him nothing. He'd ratherhave 
a few mistakes and a few big argu- 
ments, with all the publicity involved, 
than spend $50 million to try to cut 
down two or three arguments a year. 
He doesn’t want his officials to screw 
up, buthewould ratherhave thatthan 
get involved in a whole big expense 
and get into all these cameras and 
take away what he calls ‘the human 
element' of the game. And, he's the 
prime mover of why they're not doing 
it." 


So, if studies and suggested sys- 
tems exist, why hasn't the NFL done 
anything about instant replay? 

Well, it is not as simpleas it sounds. 
The league finds itself enmeshed in a 
web of conflicting goals and technic- 
al difficulties that make the instant 
replay issue far from clear-cut to 
those who would be charged with im- 
plementing it. “We obviously are in- 
terested in doing anything we can to 
improve any aspects of our game, and 
certainly officiating is one of the as- 
pects of football," Val Pinchbeck, Jr., 
Director of Broadcasting for the NFL. 
told Video Action, "but in any instant 
replay system, how do you limit it?" 

This has been one of the major 
stumbling blocks to a fair and prac- 
tical instant replay rule, in part be- 
cause there is a tendency in the NFL 
to want to make ruie changes apply to 
everything. That, to the NFL's mind, is 
what is wrong with Johnny Morris' 
system and, ultimately, what is wrong 
with instant replay in general. 

One of the first problems that 
comes to mind is which infractions to 


apply to an instant replay check. The 
type of plays that would best be suited 
to instant replay are those which 
could be isolated easily, where there 
are not a lot of bodies jostling and in- 
terfering with the camera angles — 
sideline pass plays, for instance. But, 
is it fair to say that a replay can be 
used in one type of play and not in 
another? Ail infractions can affectthe 
outcome of a game, and it is generally 
acknowledged that there is some type 
of infraction on every play, usually 
holding. Thus, if they were to scruti- 
nize each play, checking for every 
type of penalty, it would complicate 
the game to no end. 

For instance, the constant check- 
ing 'Would slow the game down. 
Sandy Grossman, a director for CBS 
Sports, comments, "It’s just a matter 


of recuing the machine and looking at 
it irv slow motion — you're talking 
maybe 30 seconds. But. the problem 
is if it’savery close call, it could take a 
few minutes to study the thing." 

Thus, not oniywouid time be added 
to an already lengthy game, but the 
tempo of the game would be broken. 
This could hurt the momentum of the 
teams, and consequently, hurt the 
game, not to mention the fans in the 
stands on a cold and snowy Novem- 
ber day in Green Bay. 

Further, replaying could reveal in- 
fractions other than the one being 
questioned. Then, the officials be- 
come faced with the decision of 
whether to change part or all of the 
call. Art McNally, Supervisor of Offi- 
cials for the NFL, observes that, "the 
bone of contention may be on a catch 
on the sideline. But. what happens if, 
when you go back you find out that, 
well, he really did make the catch, but 
that the left tackle for the offensive 
team was holding? He committed a 
foul, and the officials, because of the 
movement of all these players 


couldn’t see it. But we see it on televi- 
sion. Really, when you get down to it. 
what you should do is wipe out the 
catch and penalize the offensive team 
ten yards for holding." Thus, the rea- 
son for using instant replay in the first 
place — to clarify certain, specific ac- 
tions on the field— gets lost in an en- 
tire field of motion. 

Pete Rozelle may be the prime 
mover, but it stands to reason that the 
league owners would vote it down 
every year unless they had grave re-' 
servations of their own. After all, 
they’re the ones who lose money if 
their teams are put out of contention 
by a miscall. The fans may get out- 
raged, but they are known for having 
short memories, Morris recalls "there 
was one when I was playing with the 
Bears, a real big controversy, but who 


remembers that now? It sure didn’t 
hurt the NFL." 

So, it appears that the ‘‘ayes" of in- 
stant replay will have to wait, perhaps 
a long time. But, the controversy will 
continue and will likely heat up. 
Sandy Grossman is starting to use a 
new technique which would be able 
to enlarge a picture that is less than 
full-screen. And Chet Forte has 
added a 13th camera to Monday Night 
Football on the far side of the field 
which should be able to catch action 
that previously faced away from the 
cameras. These innovations may not 
change the NFL’s position, but it cer- 
tainly could increase the pressure to 
experiment with instant replay. 

“Both the commissioner and the 
league owners’ attitude has been that 
the door is never closed," reports 
McNally, “because they’re very pro- 
gressive and they realize thatthe time 
may come when a number of these 
things can be alleviated or maybe 
some part of the game could use in- 
stant replay. They'll keep looking, 
they'll keep searching.” ■ 



McNally believes his officials are “better now 
than they have ever been . . . they’re accurate in 
excess of 95 per cent of the time. 
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NEWSLINE 

(Continued from Page 14 j 
access to 16 cable channels directly 
from police headquarters. Chief 
Kirkbride can flash a written message 
or break in with an audio alert. The 
system has already been used to 
broadcast a tornado warning ... on 
its first day of operation. 

We’ll F ight ' Em At The Borders . . . 

Dire consequences were predicted 
for the fate of "free television” in 
the face of the cable invasion at the 
25th meeting of the Broadcasters 
Promotion Association held this 
summer in Montreal. Speakers from 
the broadcast industry predicted the 
growth of pay television could quite 
possibly lead to an end to the 
current system of free TV. 

Not surprisingly, one of the loud- 
est voices raised against cable televi- 
sion belonged to the president of 
one of the Three Sisters of American 
broadcasting, James Duffy of ABC- 
TV. Cable could quite easily "begin 
to erode the free TV system before 
the public fully realized it,” Duffy 
said. 

The CATV encroachment into for- 
merly sacred network television ter- 
ritory has already begun according 
to Duffy; ABC-TV's chief competitor 
in the bidding for the broadcast 
rights to the 1984 Summer Olympics 
in Los Angeles was not another 
network but a cable system. And it 
will not be long before the nets and 
various CATV systems begin to lock 
horns regularly over the rights to 
major events and feature films. The 
light-heavyweight boxing match 
between Sugar Ray Leonard and 
Roberto Duran, he pointed out to 
the audience, was only available to 
paying audiences in theaters and 
over pay television, marking the first 
time such an event had been broad- 
cast this way. 

Al Johnson, the president of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
played on Canada’s strong sense of 
national pride in his speech con- 
demning the growth of CATV. Fully 
three-quarters of Canadian homes 
are capable of receiving cable, 
further adding to the glut it made in 
the U.S.A. programming coming into 
the country. "There is a danger that 
our broadcasting industry will simply 
import all the new services from the 
United States and Canadian pro- 
grams will be swamped in the pro- 
cess,” Johnson said. 

It is obvious that cable television 
will do little to help relations with 
our neighbors to the north. In fact, it 
seems as if the first shots have 


already been fired in what promises 
to be a most interesting border war. 

But First A Word From Our Spon- 
sor . . . Bm First The Same Word 
From The Same S ponsor . . . But 
First Yet The Same . . . 

Uptown residents of Manhattan 
want to see Ted Turner's Cable News 
Network, but it is going to take a 
fight with City Hail to make it 
happen. Teleprompter, one of the 


Channel A carries programming 
from the city, on their WNYC-TV 
system. What is upsetting to both 
Teleprompter and uptown residents 
alike is the fact that much of the 
Channel A programming is tripli- 
cated, available on Channel 3 as well 
as the city's PBS station, WNET. 

But it is a tough break for Manhat- 
tanites above 86th Street. New York’s 
office of telecommunications is tell- 
ing disappointed Teleprompter sub- 



two cable television systems sharing 
the lucrative Manhattan market, 
would love to give its subscribers 
what they want but they are caught 
between a rock and the hardheads 
at New York's Mayor’s Office. 

Teleprompter/Manhattan had 
planned to begin running the newly 
formed all news cable network on 
June 1 on their Channel A, but the 
city had other ideas, not to mention 
the rules of the game on their side. 


City Hail Vs. City Council Vs. FCC 

Of the Big Three television 
markets in this country, only the city 
of Chicago remains unwired for 
cable television, but if Mayor Jane 
Byrne has her way that will change 
very soon. If, however, the Chicago 
City Council has its way, the change 
will be a little longer in coming. 

Early last June, the Mayor 
appointed a nine-member commit- 
tee made up of city aldermen to 
draft legislation that would allow 
cable into Chicago within 60 to 90 
days. Her reasons are simple: “We 
anticipate that a substantial amount 
of revenue will accrue to the city 
from the taxes that will be imposed 
for franchise privileges.” Still, a 
number of aldermen are skeptical of 
Her Honor's motives, as well as the 


scribers that the aforementioned 
cable channels are the city's to do 
with as the city sees fit. If New 
Yorkers in uptown want to watch 
CNN, they will, for the time being, 
just have to head downtown, to 
where Manhattan Cable subscribers 
receive the service. 

Which just goes to prove that in 
New York, there is very often a fine 
line between getting what you want 
and being left out in the cold. 


ability of the Council to move so 
quickly on a measure that, ulti- 
mately, will lead to an estimated 
$600,000,000 worth of wiring running 
throughout the city. 

It is mostly Chicago's track record 
involving big money deals that worry 
independent aldermen and the cable 
I television industry. CATV has only 
recently been the subject of massive 
deregulation by the FCC and insiders 
fear that a scandal in the industry 
could undo all the recent good. And 
with things moving so fast in Chi- 
cago, many feel that a major civic 
graft scandal is very likely indeed. 

Alderman Edward Vrdolyak, head 
of the City Council committee on 
CATV, doubts that scandal would or 
could happen. City employees — and 
that includes aldermen— are prohi- 
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bited from investing in any cable 
companies. The city will also make 
disclosure of all investors and offic- 
ers of companies bidding for the 
Chicago franchises mandatory. Such 
regulations do little to calm the fears 
of the cable industry, who know all 
too well the ways around and 
through the rules and fear that an 
enterprising alderman might be able 
to find his/her way just as easily. 

So cable television in Chicago is 
still up in rather than on the air for 
the time being. Stay tuned for 
further developments — although you 
probably should not plan on watch- 
ing for results on CATV in the Windy 
City for a while yet. 

I BROADCAST ~| 

From Yogi Bear To Yogi, Bare 

It was a typical Saturday morning 
in Atlanta, Georgia. The kiddies were 
up with the sun, planted before the 
television with their sugar-coated 
cereals to watch their favorite Satur- 
day morning cartoon shows. It is 
usually pretty standard fare that is 



presented for their entertainment on 
WSB-TV, the Bugs Bunny/Road 
Runner Hour, followed by the 
Globetrotter-Codzilla Comedy Hour. 
But on the morning of July 26, in the 
break between the two programs, 
the kids were given a little some- 
thing extra — a quick one and one 
half second glimpse of a naked 
woman. 

WSB-TV vice president and gen- 
eral manager Fred Barber is at a loss 
to explain how a picture of a 
well-endowed young lady, naked 
from the waist up, made it onto the 
air in the middle of a Georgia 
Forestry Commission commercial. 
Station policy forbids the bringing of 
any "lewd or suggestive material” 
into the master control area, but that 
obviously did not deter some 
imaginative station employee from 
his fun. 

It is unlikely that the episode will 
ever be repeated, especially after 
Barber finds the offending techni- 


cians. Still, one cannot help wonder- 
ing just what future incidents would 
do to the ratings— it would get a lot 
more adults up early on Saturdays. 

After all. Bugs Bunny was never 
this much fun when we were kids. 

The Two Faces Of Public Television 



We all know the stations in the 
Public Broadcasting Network are for- 
bidden by law to accept advertising, 
right? PBS is supported by funding 
from private and corporate founda- 
. tions and donations from the view- 
ing public, as well as monies paid to 
it from our tax dollars by the 
government. So when we switch on 
the Public Broadcasting station in 
our hometown we can sit back and 
enjoy hours upon hours of commer- 
cial free viewing, right? 

Well — yes and no. 

PBS has been lobbying recently for 
permission to replace the plain-type 
announcements at the end of 
corporate-sponsored programs with 
the more recognizable logos of the 
aforementioned corporations. That 
would, in effect, mean that at the 
very least your tax dollars would go 
towards paying for what amounts to 
corporate advertising on PBS. 

If that were not enough, several 
PBS stations have started distributing 
The Dial, the New Magazine of 
Public Broadcasting, a monthly pub- 
lication that will carry news and 
listings of what is on Public 
Television— and paid advertising. 

And the main thrust of The Dial's 
campaign to potential advertisers? 

“If you could advertise on public TV, 
would you?” 

The Incredible Hulk Meets Swan 

Lake 

Dissatisfied with the treatment 
their characters have received at the 


hands of production companies and 
animation houses over the years, the 
Marvel Comics Group— publishers of 
Spider-Man, The Incredible Hulk 
and Captain America, among 
others — have taken matters into their 
own hands. Henceforth, the comic 
book company will produce their 
own live-action and animated fea- 
tures for television and theatrical 
release, out of the newly formed 
Marvel Productions Ltd. 

David DePatie, formerly president 
of DePatie-Freleng Enterprises, the 
producers of the Pink Panther car- 
toon shorts, has been named presi- 
dent of Marvel Productions, with 
Marvel Comics publisher Stan Lee 
taking on responsibilities as the com- 
pany's creative director. 

Cadence Industries Corporation, 
the parent company of Marvel Com- 
ics and Productions, has alloted a 
$250,000 development budget for the 
fledging production company's first 
year. Strangely enough, MPL's first 
project has nothing to do with any 
of the super-powerful characters to 
which it owes its existence. Rather, it 
is to be a 90-minute animated ver- 
sion of the Tchaikovsky ballet. Swan 
Lake, co-produced with the Toei 
Animation Co. of japan. 

Future productions include ani- 
mated commercials, adaptations of 
children’s books and a 60-minute 
animated pilot featuring Spider-Man 
for ABC-TV’s 1981-82 Saturday morn- 
ing schedule. 


I SATELLITES 1 

You Don’t Have To Leave Home 
Again! 

if you have always hated traveling 
from one Holiday Inn to another in 
pursuit of the wild business meeting, 
you can now loosen your tie, sit 



back and relax. The way things are 
going, you may never have to travel 
for business again. 

Thanks to a satellite hook-up at 
Holiday Inns across the country, 
TRW Information Services is now 
able to offer "tele-conferences” to 
businesses everywhere. Using the 
same ground receiving stations 
employed in bringing cable televi- 
sion into the hotel's guest rooms, 
Holiday Inn has set up a system of 
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ADULTS OIMLV 

THE BEST IN EROTIC ADULT FILM CLASSICS. ORDER NOW! 


HIGHEST QUALITY VIDEO TAPES IN 
VHS & BETA FORMAT. GUARANTEED! 


LITTLE GIRLS BLUE; 
LOVELACE MEETS MISS 
JONES ; MARASCHINO 
CHERRY; MISBEHAVIN’; 
ODYSSEY; OPENING OF 
MISTY BEETHOVEN ; 
ORIENTAL KITTEN; PRETTY 
PEACHES (DESIREE 
COUSTEAU); 
ROLLERBABIES ; SENSUOUS 
FLY GIRLS; SERENA; SEX' 
WORLD; SLEEPY HEAD; 
STORY OF JOANNA; 
SUPERSTAR , JOHN HOLMES ; 
SWEDISH EROTICA VOL. 1; 
SWEDISH EROTICA VOL. 2; 
SWEDISH EROTICA VOL. 3; 
SWEDISH EROTICA VOL. 4; 
SWEDISH EROTICA VOL. 5; 
SWEDISH EROTICA VOL. 6; 
TEENAGE CHEERLEADER ; 
THE SEDUCTION OF AMY; 
THREE A.M.; VELVET EDGE; 
VIXEN/RUSS MEYER; WET 
RAINBOW ; YOUNG 
SECRETARIES 



ALL FILMS: $89 

(Plus postage and handling) 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND (X); 
ANNA OBSESSED; BABYLON 
PINK; BARBARA 
BROADCAST ; BEHIND THE 
GREEN DOOR (MARILYN 
CHAMBERS); BLACK SILK 
STOCKINGS ; CB MAMAS; 
CANDY LIPS; CANDY 
STRIPERS ; CHINA DE SADE; 
CHINA SISTERS; CRY FOR 
CINDY ; DEBBIE DOES 
DALLAS; DEEP THROAT 
( LINDA LOVELACE ); 
DEFIANCE; DEVIL IN MISS 
JONES (GEORGINA 
SPELVIN); DISCO LADY; 
DUTCH TREAT ; EASY ALICE, 
EMANNUELLE; EXPENSIVE 
TASTE; FINISHING SCHOOL; 
FLESH GORDON ; FOXY 
LADY; HARD SOAP; HONEY 
PIE ; HOT COOKIES; HOT 
LUNCH; INSID E DESIREE 
COUSTEAU ; INSIDE 
JENIFFER WELLS; INSIDE 
MARILYN CHAMBERS; 


NOTE: MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: MIDWEST VIDEO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
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SEND ORDERS TO: FANTASTIC FILMS - DEPT. F3 

21 WEST ELM, CHICAGO, (L 60610 

ALLOW 4-6 WEEKS DELIVERY 




115 stations nationwide. 

In the first telecast seminar spon- 
sored by TRW, 33 Holiday Inns were 
linked together for a meeting that 
reached 2,000 company officers. 
Delegates at the nationwide meeting 
were able to talk to one another via 
a telephone hook-up. 

Of course, neither TRW or Holiday 
Inn have yet to come up with 
anything to replace those extra 
added perks that come with out-of- 
town business meetings. No doubt 
somebody is already at work devel- 
oping transistorized expense 
accounts. 

AAaybe We Could Disguise It As A 
Planter . . .? 

LEGISLATION 

If Rep. L. Richardson Preyer {D.- 
N.C.) has his way, those of you with 
unauthorized devices for intercept- 
ing subscription telecommunications 
could spend up to 40 months in the 
clink and have your bank account 
set back a quarter million. His pro- 
posed legislation— H.R. 7741— would 
amend the Cornmunications Act to 
exapt harsh retribution on "video 
pirate’s" but, get this, not the manu- 
facturers of said devices. The mea- 
sure would go further than 
punishing owners of "black 
boxes"— signal descramblers or cable 
. tappers— owners of satellite recep- 
tors would also feel the heavy fed- 
eral hand. 

In faa, those with the rather 
conspicuous parabolic dishes in their 
back yard for reception of satellite 
Signals would 'rrrost-likely be the 
hardest hit. While a small indoor 
black box is relatively easy to hide, 
the federal knowledge of its exist- 
ence raises constitutional questions 
of access and information-gathering, 
an 11'x16' white dish outside is not 
exactly easy to camouflage. 

“Look , One Of Us Got 
While the three major networks 
are beginning to sweat blood over- 
plummeting Nielson ratings, little 
word of encouragement is coming 
form the ad world. Gene Secunda, a 
J. Walther Thompson senior VP pre- 
dicts that the satellite-through-cable 
boom could very well wipe out one 
of the Three Sisters. 

Let's Get It Out Of The Elevators 
And Into The Home Where ]t 
Belongs. 

If you happen to be one of those 
people who is bothered by that 
non-stop homogenized semi-music 
that seems to play in Just about 
every supermarket, waiting room 



and elevator across the nation, you 
had best barricade the door against 
the possible coming invasion. 

Thanks to the abundance of com- 
munications satellites cluttering up 
space around the planet these days, 
there are more than enough chan- 
nels available to be able to relay 
Muzak across the nation. And that is 
precisely what the Muzak Corp. 
hopes to do starting this fall, accord- 
ing to company chief Edward J. 


Furman. 

But that is not all. 

With technology being what it is 
these days it is highly conceivable 
that in the very near future Muzak 
could be transmitted directly into 
the home on one of the channels of 
cable television. 

Just think. Now you won’t have to 
hang out in strange supermarkets to 
hear your fave raves from Muzak’s 
greatest hits. 


TV SETS 
BIG AND SMALL 


They Pro j ect l ust The Right Image 

A new system of video projection 
has recently been introduced by 
Electronic Systems Products, Inc. The 
Aquaslar III B Video Projector has 
several new features previously 
unavailable in television projectors, 
ranging from size and weight — it is 
not much larger than a small suit- 
case, weighing in at a mere 78 
pounds— to picture brightness. 

According to ESP, the Aquastar 



delivers a picture that is five times 
brighter than conventional projec- 
tors, thanks to a system of liquid- 
coupled lens and liquid-cooled 


tubes. They claim this makes for a 
better picture, eliminates dust and 
helps to prolong tube life. 

Aquastar is not only being mar- 
keted for home use. ESP is touting its 
projection television— which, incid- 
entally, can be used with screens 
ranging from fotjr to 20 feet in 
width — as perfect for industrial and 
educational uses as well. 

How Big Is ^ Enough? 

Affecionados of larger-than-life 
television will be happy about Mitsu- 
bishi’s new color big-screen system. 
Diamond Vision, which is intended 
for use in sporting arenas. This year, 
its dimensions are 20'x28' . . . next 
yeaf the new, improved model will 
offer projection space of 25'x33'. This 
year's model was introduced at the 
July 8th All-Star Game in L.A.’s 
Doger Stadium to critical acclaim. In 
this area the sky, it seems, will truly 
be the limit. 

Set In Our Wavs 

Sales of VCRs continue to climb 
against a simultaneous drop in both 
sales of color and black-and-white 
television sets. This may be a reflec- 
tion of less programmed obsoles- 
(Continued on Page 71 ) 
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Video discs. Video 
cassettes. Cabie teievi- 
sion, Pay T.V. Home 
computers. Over-the-air 
information. Video 
games. Direct sateiiite- 
to-home reception. 

Five years ago, 
nobody even considered 
having any of this in 
their homes. Today, 
peopie are ciamoring to 
get in on the action. 
Tomorrow, the whoie 
video fieid wili have 
grown to the point 
where video technoiogy 
wiil be the singie most 
important aspect of our 
daiiy iives. 
T.V. is more than just 
entertainment. Medical 
information, daiiy food 
cost comparisons, 
computer checking and 
bank transactions right 
to your teievision 
screen, newspapers over 
the air. updated con- 
stantiy . . . today’s video 
worid is a whoie lot 
more than just major 
motion pictures. 


The First 
Total 
Video 
Magazine 


ViDEO ACTiON is the 
first magazine that heips 
you take controi of your 
teievision set. We will 
keep you abreast of all 
the latest in this, the 
fastest growing com- 
munications medium. 

Written so you don’t 
have to be a T.V. repair- 
man or eiectronics 
genius to understand it, 
VIDEO ACTION covers 
every aspect of the field. 
We keep you on top of 
the latest in broadcast 
and cable television, in 
video discs, cassettes 
and games. We keep you 
informed of all fhe 
changes in the field— 
what's new, what’s 
being replaced, what’s 
changed ... and how all 
this will effect you. your 
family and your society. 

VIDEO ACTION is the 
best possible guide 
for living in the video 
world. 

VIDEO ACTION. Take 
control of your T.V. 


WHAT KILLED 
ONE OF THE 
BEST (AND 
MOST POPULAR) 
SHOWS ON TV? 
PRODUCER 
STEPHEN 
CANNELL TALKS 
ABOUT IT AND 
MUCH MORE IN 
AN EXCLUSIVE 
INTERVIEW. 



Films, television, 
comics, theater, toys, 
games, masks, cos- 
tumes, comic art, books, 
electronic toys, t-shirts, 
greeting cards, horror, 
fantasy, science fiction. 
Five years ago, nobody 
could have foreseen the 
explosion of imaginative 
media into the billion- 
dollar industry it is 
today. But thanks to 
precedent-setting films 
such as “Star Wars” 
and “Superman," and 
the tremendous growth 
in popularity of science 
fiction, fantasy and 
horror novels, a huge, 
mass market audience 
has been created, and it 
is a whole lot more 
than just movies. 
FANTASTIC FILMS is 
‘The’ Magazine of 



Imaginative Media, the 
ONLY publication that 
speaks to that mass 
audience in their own 
language, with intelli- 
gence, clarity and 
authority. 

Each issue is filled 
with lively, in-depth 
interviews, informative, 
sometimes controver- 
sial, articles, fasci- 
nating and unusual 
special features, easy to 
understand explanations 
of special effects and a 
behind-the-scene look 
at films, television, and 
all other imaginative 
media. 

Fantastic Films is the 
best possible guide to 
imaginative media. 

Fantastic Films. 
Capture the imagination. 
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I F YOU DREAM OF INCARNATING AS CAPTAIN KIRK IN 
the ever-expanding universe of video gadgetry, there is 
hope. Through ttie viev'/finder of a video camera, you can 
discover all types of strange new worlds, and boldly go where 
your television set has not gone before. And you do not need 
Spockian smarts to pull it off. 


The camera is an alien being that 
can expand your vision the way a car 
expands your mobility. Therefore, 
you should not approach its acquisi- 
tion impulsively. Close youreyesand 
imagine what you would do with a 
camera — allow all those fantasies to 
come to the surface. Remember: each 
fantasy, no matter how wild, is the 
basis of an expectation which can re- 
sult in delight with your purchase. 

Next, convert your fantasies into 


realistic settings. If you imagineyour- 
self shooting tapes of wild animals on 
other planets, translate that into a 
desire to make tapes of an exotic va- 
cation. Try to imagine how the cam- 
era feels. Which handare you holding 
it in? How much does it weigh? With 
which parts of your body are you sup- 
porting its weight? How much do you 
expect the camera to be able to zoom 
in? Consider the kind of light you 
think you might be working in. 


NOVICE’S 

GUIDE 

Making home tapies can be easier than you think. 


You will get a mental image of what 
you think a camera should do. Then it 
remains to find the camera which 
meets your expectations. 

If you already own a Super 8 or sim- 
ilar film camera, you will want to 
know what the differences are be- 
tween film and video. On the home 
level, most of the advantages lie with 
videotape; however, there are three 
main advantages to film. The Super 8 
camera is a bit lighter than a video 
camera, and not limited in mobility by 
a cord connected to a tape recording 
unit. A Super 8 is a single unit; a 
videotape set-up requires a minimum 
of two separate pieces of equipment 
— the camera and a recorder — which 
can be a burden when taping outside 
or on vacation. 

Videotape is superior in several 
areas. The camera does not require 
special additional lighting and, unlike 
film, adjusts itself in normal light. 


Video tapes can be erased and re- 
used. 

But perhaps most significant is a 
comparison of footage costs. Exclud- 
ing equipment, six hours of Super 8 
averages $850 to produce; the same 
amount of video costs as little as 
$15.95. 

Even if you have a large library of 
films, they need not go to waste since 
they easily can be transferred to 
videotape. But more on that later. 

If you are to the point where you 
have decided to go ahead and pur- 
chase a video camera, you have two 
important decisions to make. Areyou 
going to want a portable camera/re- 
corder set-up or a stationary camera 
for home use exclusively? Secondly, 
do you want a black and white or 
color camera? 

To answerthe portability question, 
go back to yourfantasies. Did you see 
yourself going out and shooting 
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tapes or did you see yourself doing 
more person-to-person interview- 
ing? If you are thinking principally of 
using the camera at home to tape 
family and friends, you may get by 
more cheaply buying a camera and a 
tripod and hooking yourself up to 
your current recorder. 

If you decide you want mobility, be 
prepared to lay out significant bucks 
for a portable videocassette recorder 
as well as for the camera. There are 
no cameras on the market today with 
built-in video recorders. 

The weight of the mobile gear 
should be considered. The average 
portable recorder weighs about 13 
pounds and the average camera 
about eight — that is 21 pounds of 
gear, though lighter equipment is 
available. If you are unsure about 
your physical fitness, ask your doctor 
whether you can safely carry such a 
load for long periods of time. 21 
pounds can get pretty heavy on a hot 
day. 

Video camera technology is not 
expected to change much in coming 
years, although cameras may be- 
come lighter. Ron Anderson, sea- 
soned salesperson for Leisure- 
Tronics in Glenview, Illinois, does not 
see much technological change 
down the pike: “Cameras are going to 
stay the same. The only thing they 
can really do to a camera is maybe ex- 
(Continued on Page 68) 


V rou can now 
keep a video 
diary of your 
life, including 
everything from 
the birth of your 
child to 
(depending on 
your sensibil- 
ities), his 
conception. 
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Prices are going down, quality is improving, but sales 
are falling off, at least percentage-wise. 


H ad this been written three 

years ago the first two words 
would have been “CAVEAT 
EMPTORI" This old admonition to take 
extreme care that you receive the 
quality you expect you pay for was 
particularly significant when “adult- 
oriented” video cassettes first invaded 
the market. 

You might already know what we're 
talking about if you were one of those 
hapless folks who shuck into a porno 
shop and plunked down anywhere for 
$100 to $200 and sometimes even $500 
to be the first on your block to possess 
your own print of Deep Throat . . . 
only to discover yourself the proud 
owner of a pirated fifth-generation 
moving daguerreotype with a sound- 
track reminiscent of an antique 78 
RPM record played on a Victrola. 

In those days, it was not only the 
performers in the presentations who 
were getting screwed. 

A survey conducted by Time/Life a 
year-and-one-half ago found porno 
outselling “straight" video cassettes 
three-to-one. This was due to the faa 
that legitimate video porno by sheer 
bulk and number of available titles had 
a considerable edge over its more staid 
competition. Indeed, at one point it 
comprised close to 100 per cent of 
what was available in the pre-recorded 
market. 


The porno video 
producers are 
now playing 
hardball with the 
libraries of 
Warners, MGM, 
Paramount and 
MCA. 


But those days are over and you, the 
consumer, benefit. 

Since the major motion picture stu- 
dios opened up their libraries to the 
video cassette market one of capital- 
ism's interesting mechanisms has come 
nto play: the sink or swim of increas- 
ngly stiff competition. The compari- 
tively small video producers are now 
playing hardball with the libraries of 
Paramount, Columbia Pictures, Warner 
Brothers, MGM, Universal, 20th Cen- 
tury Fox, and Allied Artists — and the 
large-muscled marketing arms of these 
entities. 

“Mens’ smoker movies” — albeit 
some well-produced men's smokers — 


are now competing with such fare as 
Casablanca, Superman, The Sting, Citi- 
zen Kane, Gerald McBoing Boing, and 
Brian's Song. This competitive kink in 
the market has resulted in several 
benefits to the purchaser of sexually 
explicit video material. 

First of all, prices have gone down. 
While $100 is still not an uncommon 
price for popular full-length features, 
prices ranging from $75 to $85 are 
becoming more evident. Many luxur- 
iously produced “shorts" — programs 
running about an hour in length — are 
selling in the $50- $60 range. 

The quality is better, both in produc- 
tion values and reproduction tech- 
nique. While most remain video 
reproductions from film masters of 
movies previously released in theatres, 
several producers are releasing pro- 
grams intended exclusively for the 
home market while others are simul- 
taneously releasing presentations as 
cassettes for the home and as films for 
the theater. Many of these cassettes 
are not converted from a film master. 

A generation is saved and the final 
quality is improved. 

This over-all improvement in repro- 
duction has virtually eliminated the 
problem of piracy-for-profit and the 
accompanying sgourge of inferior 
quality. 

One of the more interesting entries 
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in the '‘for home only” market is 
Electric Blue, a regularly-issued video 
magazine devoted to matters erotic. 

We can expect to see a proliferation of 
similar cassette magazines, as well as 
other tele-periodicals devoted to a 
myriad of subjects, to grow in ratio to 
the burgeoning VCR market. 

Producers and distributers of adult 
fare will have to offer more and varied 
presentations in order to maintain 


blow by the growth of the legitimate 
market, low-budget low-rent 
cold-action drek unfortunately is in 
great abundance. And the proposition 
of spending $50 to $100 for what might 
turn out to be a basement donkey 
show is definitely a disheartening one, 
but there are several ways to circum- 
vent this hurtle. 

• Buy from a reputable business — 
after engaging in some competitive 


legitimate concerns, still, buyer beware. 

* Read reviews of films prior to 
pruchase. Many men's magazines offer 
such commentary on X-rated video 
fare. A good reviewer can warn you 
away from the bad and cheap and turn 
you on to quality products. 

(Editor's note: Video Action will 
initiate a consumers' review column 
in the next issue. We will be looking 
at and discussing all video merchan- 




their current piece of the pie. They not 
only have to compete with erotica 
from the large studios \Emmanuelle 
from Paramount and The Story of O 
from Allied Artists are two examples) 
but they must break through a sub- 
stantial consumer trend to own only 
two or three representative skin flicks. 
Everyone with a VCR, it seems, owns 
Deep Throat, The Devil in Miss Jones, 
and Debbie Does Dallas. Hardcore 
collectors, while forming a substantial 
part of the cassette-buying public, are 
by no means the majority. It appears 
that many consumers have a curiosity 
about video porn that is satiated with 
the purchase of only a few such items. 
After all, the content is essentially the 
same. There may be eight million 
stories in the naked city but many of 
them are redundant. Proprietors of 
video shops and adult book stores I 
have talked with all report that sales of 
adult-only cassettes are now down by 
as much as 75 per cent from even a 
year ago. 

To offset this trend, many X-rated 
presentations are being made with 
quality and entertainment beyond the 
carnal in mind. A large number of the 
video erotica currently available are 
expensively-produced and offer lush 
scenery, international settings, 
gorgeous and committed performers, 
and interesting story lines accompan- 
ied by.competent acting. 

Of course, this is not to imply that 
the market is a total consumers — or 
even a voyeur's — paradise. Far from it. 
Though the threat of inferior pirated 
merchandise has been dealt a critical 


pricing analysis — which offers a return 
policy for inferior reproduction. 

• Many video stores now offer view- 
ing booths in which products can be 
sampled before purchase. This is an 
idea whose time has come. Patronizing 
dealers who offer this service will help 
to diminish possible dissatisfaction. 

• Some theaters now sell X-rated 
cassettes next to the popcorn and 
candy bars. These cassettes are usually 
of the film currently being shown. This 
offers the potential buyer a preview 
before money changes hands. Again, if 
the price is reasonable and the man- 
agement offers a return guarantee for 
technically inferior merchandise, the 
theater can be a good place to make 
your purchase. 

• Mail-order buying of sexually- 
oriented material can present some 
problems. Several distributors and 
retailers of adult video do not send 
their materials through the mails to 
various states in the union for fear of 
potentially expensive litigation insti- 
gated by zealous local prosecutors. 
Confiscation of sexually explicit mate- 
rial at the point of entry into the U.S. 
is also not uncommon when it is sent 
from foreign countries. This presently 
does not apply to cassettes since 
Europe has yet to become overly 
involved in the market. You also face 
the more common consumer hazards 
of mail-order purchase: prolonged 
length of delivery — or even a failure of 
delivery — due to dealer or postal inef- 
ficiency, as well as possible damage in 
transit. While most mail-order busi- 
nesses are efficient and above-board 


dise, placing an emphasis on new 
releases, including X-rated material.) 

At this point in time many producers 
are anxiously eying the potential of 
video discs. But like practically eve- 
ryone else, they remain on “hold” 
while the various noncompatible sys- 
tems battle it out for predominance in 
the market. 

VIDEO ACTION recently attended 
the Consumer Electronics Show and 
spoke to many of the producers of 
home video porn about the future of 
erotic discs (this was a somewhat 
difficult task since many of the booths 
were staffed by scantilly-clad porno 
actresses who were surrounded by a 
sea of drooling polyestered electronics 
salesmen). They admitted great interest 
in discs but showed equally great 
reticence in investing large amounts of 
time and money in a system which 
may go the way of another greatly- 
touted new technology of recent 
times: quadrophonic sound. 

While discs, particularly the laser- 
/optical variety, offer the best repro- 
duction quality, anxious X-rated fans 
will have to wait a spell until X-discs 
are offered for general consumption. 
When the day comes that Deep Throat 
and the rest of the volumnous porno- 
graphic armamentarium are translated 
to discs you will enjoy an additional 
benefit to the high-quality reception. 
The discs will be substantially cheaper 
than tapes. You can expect the prices 
of cassettes to reflect this competition- 

VIDEO ACTION will keep you 
informed of the developments in the 
X-rated field. See you next month. ■ 
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more than doubles the size of your t.v. picture 

Due to the accuracy and precision required, BEAMSCOPE could not have been 
produced without the aid of a computer. Simply stated, the BEAMSCOPE lens is 
constructed with thousands of spiral microgrooves. They are cut with computer 
accuracy into one side of a specially fabricated, exceptionally hard acrylic. When the 
BEAMSCOPE is placed in front of your T.V. these grooves will literally explode the picture 
more than twice its normal size. 


• fits any t.v. from 10" to 23" 

• improves clarity of t.v. picture 

• installs in minutes without tools 

• requires no power source or wiring 

• for biack and white or color t.v.'s 

• can be used under normal lightina 

• can be removed if the t.v. is replaced 

International Marketing Services 

National Sales Office 

3320 Holcomb Bridge Road Suite 107 

Norcross, Georgia 30092 

404/447-9171 


Get a bigger, better view of 
all the TV action with the 
Beamscope® magnifying screen. 
Gives you a picture that's 
twice the normal size, with 
improved clarity to boot, 
^sily attaches to your 
TV set, requires no power 
source, wiring or tools. 
TS-25 enlarges 13" or 17" picture 

to 25" 54.95 

TS-30 enlarges 19" or 23" picture 
to 30" ...59.95 




STEPHEN CANNELL 


Creative Producer of some 
of the best shows on 
television 


A 

n 


s far as the world of commercial tele\'ision is 
concernt'cl, Stephen J. Cannell is a rare animal: he is 
the man whcr lirought class to the lowest-common- 
denominator world of action programming. The 
prociucer, writer, and often creator of such well-received 


shows as Tenspccci cmd Broiun Sli(x\ Bkick Sheep 
ScjLKuiron. The Rockfoirl Files and Tome. Cannell has 
pro\'en time ttfter time cop and action shows need not be 
mindless fodder for hypnotized \1diots. 

\'id('o Aetion's New \'ork Correspondent Steve Mitchell 
recently inter\'lewed Cannell as the producer was preparing 


INTERVIEW by Steve Mitchell - 


Exclusive Interview: 


his project for The new season. 


VIDEO ACTION: How did you get 
your start in television? 

CANNELL; That takes us back about 
ten years. Most of my family was in 
the furniture business and I was not 
fond of that. I'd majored in writing in 
college, so I started doing a lot of 
writing in the evenings and on week- 
ends. I put myself on avery strict time 
budget because one of the big prob- 
lems in writing is developing disci- 
pline. Without that, you’ve got no- 
thing. 

V.A.: Absolutely. 

CANNELL: I tried to put in two to 
three hours every day. even while I 
was holding down a job for my dad. 
And at least one full day every week- 
end. I wrote that way for two years 
and sold nothing. I piled up an in- 
credible amount of stuff. Most of the 
really good ideas I’ve had I've even- 





tually sold to somebody else or to 
myself. 

I was writing films and television 
because as a writer living in Los 
Angeles I felt that was the biggest 
market and I figured if i was going to 
make it as a writer I’d better aim at the 
largest target. It was a very competi- 


kid and they were used to men twice 
my age. Most of the really productive 
writers in television backthen— and it 
wasn’t that long ago — were guys out 
of radio who had moved into televi- 
sion and were 50 or 60 years old. The 
producers didn’t know how old I was 
when I made the appointment. 


two weeks just getting ready for the 
meeting. I worked so that when I went 
in there I knew I wasn’t going to blow 
it. I was going to make an impression 
on this guy. 

V.A.: You were working on your pitch, 
so to speak. 

CANNELL: No, not on my pitch. On 
my story. I would work out very de- 
veloped plots. One of the really 
strange things I discovered when 1 
got to the other side of the producer’s 
desk is that most writers don’t know 
how to plot. And plotting is without a 
doubt the hardest part of writing. 
Doing the dialogue is the fun part. 
The real work is sitting down there to 
work out a three act story with a set 
plot, solid characters and with every 
scene and action spelled out. When I 
first started doing it. it would take me 
literally a week sometimes to put to- 
gether one story— a 40-hour week to 
do one plot, 

V.A.: That’s a lot of time. 

CANNELL: A lot of time, but I was 
diligent about it. Sometimes it was 
frustrating because I just couldn’t get ’ 
the story to work. I learned a lot about 
plotting in those first two years. I 
didn’t make much money, but I was 
spending a lot of time learning what I 
was doing. 

You get to be a very good story tell- 
er when you’re trying to sell scripts. 
The story is all your eggs in one bas- 
ket and so you have to learn how to 
almost perform the story. You have to 
watch the producer, your audience, 
tike a hawk, if a guy’s eyes begin to 
float around the room you’ve got to 
move on to the next scene. You’ve got 
to learn how to play the guy when you 
tell him a story and I got very, very 
good at that sort of thing. 

When 1 started getting meetings I 
had a 70 per cent success rate . . . out 
of ten meetings. I’d sell seven scripts. 
And when I wouldn’t sell them, the 
guy was so impressed with all the ef- 
fort that had gone into my prepara- 
tion forthe meeting that he would say, 
‘Look, your ideas are a little off,’ or, 
‘We did some of that stuff before, but 
I’m impressed with the fact that you 


When we did Duke, Bob Conrad literally took my breath away. 
And the pilot for Duke may have been one of the best two hour 

movies I’ve ever done. 


tive field, but it also eats up an incred- 
ible amount of material. 

At the time. I was 24 years old and 
the television industry was run pri- 
marily by older men. After I got an 
agent I started to get into producers’ 
offices. The minute I walked through 
the door they’d see this 24-year-old 


By that time. I had quit my father’s 
business and was trying to make it as 
a freelance writer. I figured I had 
about six months in which to make it. 
so I worked at writing for eight hours 
every day and, when I would get a 
meeting, which happened like three 
or four times a year, I would spend 


know how to plot a story and nobody 
else does,’ I’ll tell you, there were sev- 
eral times when the producer would 
say, ‘You know, I'm going to give you 
an assignment anyway. I have a 
hunch about you.’ 

V.A.; What was your first sale? 
CANNELL: My first sale was to Iron- 
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side. Winston Miller made that deal 
with me. Interestingly, every time I 
would sell a script to a series I would 
get a back-up assignment as well. So 
I did the Ironside and then an episode 
of Adam-12. I didn't know at the time 
that they were having trouble with 
their story editor when I came in and 
the actors {Martin Milner and Kent 


wanted them to send Grand Prix over 
to the network. And they would say, 
‘Well, well, we should get that over 
there, you're right . . . it’s been up here 
for months, why hasn’t it gone to the 
network?’ I found out later that 25 
copies of the script were finally sent, 
but without cover letters to the execu- 
tives telling them who and what they 


ing most oftheTVshows atthestudio. 
I knew I couidmakeavery healthy liv- 
ing and could be a very successful 
producer in that structure, therefore 
there was no challenge for me there 
anymore. What I wanted was to chal- 
lenge myself and try new things, so I 
opened up my own company and I’ve 
learned a lot. After producing for 


/ certainly love the police and private eye shows, but I think 
they’re a liability now. The audiences have had it with 
cop shows, just the way they did with westerns. 


McCord) liked my stuff so much that 
they went to the show's producer and 
told himthat they wanted me to be the 
new story editor. At that point in my 
career, I’d sold maybe four scripts, 
but I went right into being head writer 
of the show. 

V.A.: You spent a lot of time with Uni- 
versal Studios. 

CANNELL; I was at Universal fornine 
years and during eight of those years 
I created nine shows for them that 
sold. I wrote over 100 scripts in that 
period. Universal was terrific for me. 
They gave me a wonderful opportun- 
ity to gain some visibility in the indus- 
try. There were a lot of executives 
over there who believed in me. Frank 
Price was one of them. 

1 certainly was underpaid and I 
made more money for them than I 
made for myself, but that’s still fine 
with me, because I got a career in the 
bargain. So when my contract was up 
after eight years, I refused to re-sign 
with them and formed my own com- 
pany. 

V.A.: After so long an association with 
Universal, why did you leave? Was it 
just the money? 

CANNELL: No. it wasn't the money, it 
was a lot of things. Money is a won- 
derful thing to have lots of, but let's 
face it. the definition of a hack is 
somebody who writes for money. I 
don’t want to be a hack. I’ll give you 
an example. 

When I was at Universal, they paid 
me $25,000 to write a pilot script for 
them. That's not, by the way. a lot of 
money for a pilot, but at the time it 
was like the third or fourth pilot script 
I'd written for them. The first three 
had sold: they were The Rockford 
Files. Sareffa and Chase, which was 
not a very good show. But it sold, and 
Chase, actually, was the first one I did. 
Then I wrote this show called Gran 
Prix. a 90 minute pilot for NBC. They 
didn’t like the script, but they didn’t 
say they didn’t like it, they just paid 
me for it. 

So every time! would go up there I’d 
ask about the script and tell them ! 


were looking at. So I finally went to 
Frank Berk, who was running the 
studio, and said, ‘Listen, what's going 
on with Gran PrixT He said he didn't 
know. I took out my checkbook and I 
wrote him a check for the $25,000 I’d 
been paid to write the pilot and gave it 
to him, and said I wanted my script 
back. I hadn't written it for the money 
and if those guys weren’t going to do 
anything with it. I wanted it back. He 
said that was absurd, they weren't 
going to do that. 

Now. I thought it would make a 
good movie, so I got him to call some- 
one over at NBC and he said. 'I'm 
sending a pilot script over and I want 
you to read it.’ We made a deal and 
shot the picture. 

But the thing about it was that at 
that point in-my career it was more 
important for me to have the script 
than the money and that’s the way I 
hope to feel about everything I do. 
The work is more important than the 
bread. So, I didn’t leave Universal for 
financial reasons. Obviously, I can 
make a lot more money outside the 
studio structure where I own the neg- 
ative, where I own the company, 
where I'm my own boss, where I deal 
directly with the networks and not a 
studio middleman. But 1 aisohavethe 
responsibility now to watch over a 
show's financing . . . now if a picture 
goes S100.000 over budget, it's my 
headache. 

V.A.; You and your company have to 
absorb that loss instead of passing it 
on to the studio? 

CANNELL: Yes, but that’s the trade- 
off I made . . . total control of my life, 
company and product for more re- 
sponsibility. So there are advantages 
and disadvantages, but in the long 
run. it’s a hell of a lot better deal for 
me. 

But my main reason for leaving 
Universal was that I didn’tfeel I would 
be gaining anything as a piece of 
manpower in this businessbystaying 
where I was for another four or five 
years. I already knew I could be suc- 
cessful at Universal ... I was produc- 


eight years at Universal ! didn’t know 
half of what I know now. As an educa- 
tion, it's been a terrific experience. 
I’ve also done better monetarily, but 
that’s not my main reason forleaving. 

I just didn’t want to be sitting in the 
same chair I’m in now in ten years. I 
may want to write a novel. 

V.A.: We’re amazed at your produc- 
tivity. This season you had three 
series on the air, all of which you were 
writing scripts for, especiblly Ten- 
speed and Brown Shoe, all of which 
you produced and many of which you 
directed. How do you produce that 
volume of work in a single season? 
CANNELL: Well, for openers, 1 like to 
write. A lot of really good writers I talk 
to don’t like writing. They’re good at 
it, but they’ll say to me, ‘Jesus, I hate 
to write.' 

V.A.: It’s difficult for many writers to 
produce. 

CANNELL: It’s painful for them but 
it’s not for me. For me it’s something I 
really like to do. When I’m writing well 
I’m in seventh heaven. I do go through 
periods where I don't like the stuff I’m 
writing, but that’s usually because I 
catch myself using the same tech- 
niques and tricks that I've used be- 
fore. So I’m-just bored with it because 
the writing’s no longer fresh, no long- 
er challenging to me. Most people 
might think it’s okay, but it doesn’t 
please me. But I think I come out of 
the otherend of those periods a better 
writer because I have to try to write 
things that are new and fresh for me. 

Another thing that’s been a tre- 
mendous help is being in contact with 
other, really good writers. I’ve been 
tremendously fortunate, especially in 
my dealings with the staff of Rock- 
ford. 1 work on that show with brilliant 
writers. David Chase is one of the best 
writers in this industry and Juanita 
Bartlett, who's with me now in my 
company, is another. It’s been tre- 
mendous because there are things 
that these writers do that I can’t. 1 read 
their stuff and go, 'Oh boy, that's just 
terrific. God I’m so jealous. I wish I 
could write like that.' 
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James Scott Rockford (James Garner), In a rare photo (he’s wearing a tie) with series regulars Beth Davenport (Gretchen 
Corbett) and Joseph “Rocky” Rockford (Noah Beery no longer Jr.). 


V.A.: If you’re so jealous of them, how 
come you wrote just about every 
episode of Tenspeed and Brown 
Shoe that has been aired to date. 
CANNELL: No, no, no, hold on. And 
then they read my stuff and they say. 
'Gee, this is great, I’m so jealous of 
him because we do different things.’ 
See what I’m saying? I learn from 
David Chase and Juanita Bartlett 
some of their writing tricks, some of 
their craft, some of their strange plot 
twists, and I come out of it a better 
writer because now I can not only 
write like Stephen Canneil, but I can 
also give you shades of Chase and ■ 
Bartlett. That’s been a wonderful 
thing for me as a writer. 

I have tremendous respect for 
writers like Phil Degare and Don De- 
lasario who worked with me on Black 
Sheep and who now run their own 
operation. These guys are super writ- 
ers and I learned things from them. 
Hopefully they learned something 
from me. 

The reason I wrote so many epi- 
sodes of Tenspeed is simply a ques- 
tion of time. I happen to write faster 
than most writers. I can give you a 
script in four days. We were under in- 
credible pressure to get that show out 
that Juanita and I had to write most of 
them. I did seven and she did three, 
and two were done by outside writers. 

I was also trying to do Stone at the 
same time and there were problems 


with Rockford. We were in script 
trouble with Stone from the day we 
stared and we were also in trouble 


Take a show like 
Richie Brockeiman, 
which lasted for all of 
six seconds. I thought 
it was a terrific show 
and anybody who tails 
me that it was a 
bag of shit has got a 
fight on their hands. 


with Tenspeed. 

So in order to stay on top of things I 
had to put myself behind the type- 
writer. I wrote four scripts in three 
and one half weeks. I’d do a Rockford. 
then two Tenspeeds and a Stone. But 
because I'm so fast, I could get all that 
we needed out in time. I'd put assign- 
ments to other writers, but if they 
were too slow. I’d say, ‘Jeez. I don’t 
have a script to shoot next week!’ So 
I'd come in on Saturday, Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday and finish one. 
V.A.: Getting back to Stone, why do 
you think that show didn’t catch on? 
Especially with a proven star like 
Dennis Weaver? 

CANNELL: I can't answer that. I think 
Dennis was brilliant in the show. I 


thought it was well written and well 
executed. A real nifty little show. I still 
have two in the can that have yet to ai r. 
V.A.: Do you think they’ll ever get 
aired? 

CANNELL: Who the hell knows? I've 
given this a great deal of thought. I 
mean, E/scfte/d wasagoodshowwith 
a viable leading man. It didn't get any- 
where. Rockford Is an Emmy winning 
show, and it’s even better now than it 
was last year when it won. Tenspeed 
can’t do much despite the quality of 
the show. It may well be that the audi- 
ences have just had it with cop shows, 
just the way they did with westerns. 

Most of my development now is in 
other areas. I certainly love the police 
and private eye shows, but I think 
they’re a liability now. It’s hard to say. 
Maybe it was just a matter of bad pro- 
gramming. renspeed had no chance 
in its time slot, but the testing on the 
show continued to be very hot. 

For us, it was a joy to make. There 
are people over at the network who 
are very bitter at Tenspeed's cancel- 
lation — high ranking executives who 
feel it’s the best thing they've had on 
the air in a couple of years. It wasn’t 
like the people at ABC just went, ‘Ah, 
it’s a piece of shit, it’s not working.’ 
There are peoplethere right now who, 
if they were in control, would put It 
right back on the air. 
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V.A.; we're surprised, frankly, that the 
network didn’t stick with it more and 
try to find a berth that would work on 
the schedule. 

CANNELL; I am too. 

V.A.: We've read in some of ABC’s 
press releases that you personally 
enjoyed the crime genre, and of 
course, most of the shows you’ve 
been associated with have been in 


vate eye stuff, but it’s always been the 
easiest to sell. You can go to the net- 
works and say you want to do a pri- 
vate eye show and, if you've got any 
credentials in the field, you know 
you’ve got it. You give them a slightly 
different lingo because it’s safe and 
has always worked before. So I ended 
up doing a lot of them. 

With Black Sheep the studio came 


nese ever done in a World War II film. 
V.A.: We enjoyed the episode where 
they shot each other down. 
CANNELL: But there was tremen- 
dous dignity there! When Phil and I 
hit on that we could start bringing the 
Japanese back into the conflict with- 
out treating them as the Yellow Peril. 
They were wonderful, and Hirachi 
was great because he was funny. By- 


# never thought Black Sheep Squadron was going to be a 
series, but I thought it would make a terrific two hour movie. I 
was the most surprised guy in town when NBC bought it. 


that category. What appealed to you 
about a World War II aviation show 
like Black Sheep Squadron? 
CANNELL: Black Sheep had a terrific 
character. I try to write character mo- 
tivated dramas. The thing I find so 
interesting about private eye shows is 
that you can take an Everyman type 
of character, an iconoclast, a man- 
aione. And you put him up against 
some wonderful and interesting Go- 
liath and examine his motivations. 
You can do it with humor and have 
wonderful relationships develop in- 
side of the series’ format. One of the 
joys of The Rockford Files is that we 
could do everything from heavy, 
heavy drama to spitball, mad, mad 
world kind of comedy. A writer never 
gets bored with that show because 
you can do literally anything you 
want on it. 

V.A.: As you obviously did. 
CANNELL; As we did. We did some 
really off the wall stuff, like the epi- 
sode with Issac Hayes. That show 
had wonderful potential for a writer. It 
kept all the staff writers interested. I 
wrote the first episode of Rockford 
and the last and I enjoyed every one 
in between . . . and that’s over 40 
episodes. 

V.A.: Our favorite was the episode 
guest-starring James Garner’s Pola- 
roid commercial partner, Mariette 
Hartley. You talk about screwball 
stuff, that one was wonderful. 
CANNELL: Yes, the treasure being 
buried under the tree . . . only come 
On, get serious. Bpt it worked! Rock- 
ford had a terrific attitude. When you 
have a leading man like Jim, who 
gives integrity to everything he does, 
you can get away with some pretty 
flaky stuff and he can make it work. I 
had the pleasure of directing that epi- 
sode as well and Jim and Mariette 
were fun to work with. The whole 
thing was a joy to do. 

V.A.; But back to Black Sheep Squad- 
ron . . . 

CANNELL; The thing about Black 
Sheep was, again, its interesting 
characters. I’m not married to the pri- 


to me. They had the rights to th is book 
and said they wanted to do a show 
about Pappy Boyington, an airplane 
pilot. So I read the book— it was writ- 
ten by Greg Boyington himself— and 
I thought it would be a trip . . . the air- 
planes and the South Pacific. So I 
called up the studio and said I wanted 
to doit. I neverthought itwasgoingto 
be a series, but I thought it would 
make a terrific two hour movie and 
that it would be fun to do. i was the 
most surprised guy in town when 
NBC bought it. I asked Phil Degareto 
produce it for me. He and I would sit 
around my office for hours andtryto 
figure out what the hell to do with the 
goddamn thing. 

V.A.: Where were you going to get 
airplanes for it? 

CANNELL: I wasn't even worried 
about the planes. I was more con- 
cerned about how I was going to tell 
stories about the war in the Pacific. 
What was I supposed to do, kill a 
group of the enemy for God? Do I talk 
about the Yellow Peri!? It’s taken this 
country a long time to get over its 
hatred of the Japanese and they’re 
now our allies. Am I going to make 
this show and run down the Japanese, 
make them the evil enemy every 
week? 90 percent of America is going 
to be watching this on Sony TVs! 

But the racial thing had never been 
part of the pilot. The pilot was really 
about Pappy’s war against the Marine 
Corps, so I didn’t really know how to 
make the show. And Phil and I tried. 
Our first couple of scripts followed 
along the lines of the pilot, but it 
didn’t work. 

Then we discovered that to make it 
work we had to treat the Japanese 
with tremendous respect. As we got 
deeper into it I created a character 
named Hirachi, the Rice Ball, the guy 
who would talk to Boyington over the 
radio during the dogfights. He’d say, 
’Hey, Boyington, you got your swim- 
ming suit on today?’ And the audi- 
ence loved it. I started getting letters 
from Japanese-Americans saying it 
was the best portrayal of the Japa- 


ron Chen played the part and he was 
wonderful. 

So eventually we learned howto do 
Black Sheep, but it wasn’t as if I had 
this grand scheme for this terrific 
World War II show. I never figured it 
would sell. 

V.A.: When you’re assembling the 
elements fora pilot, what do you look 
for when you cast your stars? Since 
your shows are so heavy into char- 
acterization do you need good actors 
who can pull it off? 

CANNELL: That’s what I’m looking 
for . . . good actors. I've had some ex- 
tremely good looking leading men 
like Bob Conrad and Jim Garner and 
Dennis Weaver but they’re also won- 
derful actors. They were right for the 
shows they were in. But the key thing 
for me is their acting ability. 

It was really interesting when I hired 
Bob Conrad for Black Sheep. I knew 
he could act ... I’d seen him in movies 
and on Wild, Wild West, but the man 
had never been given anything chal- 
lenging to do. But he was good look- 
ing and he had that kind of cocky 
quality that was just naturally his and 
that I felt Boyington should have. So I 
went with Conrad— because (a) he's 
a star and could give weight to the 
project, and (b) he has the right per- 
sonality for the part. He can just play 
himself and he'll be fine. 

What I came to learn as we did the 
show was that Bob is a wonderfully 
talented actor. I would give him things 
to do and I’d be amazed at how good 
it would come across on film. I started 
out trying to write him like Garner in 
Rockford . . . you know, a con man, 
but that isn’t Bob’s style. Then I dis- 
covered the wonderful moments we 
were getting into Black Sheep, like 
when Boyington was writing a letter 
home to the parents of a dead pilot 
and he’s crying through the dictating 
of the letter. Things like that— the 
touching things he would do, and the 
value he would give to the part. 

As I was making that series I 
thought, 'Boy, has this guy had a bad 
rap’. People don’t realize that after 
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Series star Robert Conrad (left foreground) and members of his “Black Sheep” squadron (too numerous to mention). 


being in this business for 25 years, 
Bob can give you anything. So when I 
did Duke . . . and the pilot for the Duke 
may have been one of the best two 
hour movies I’ve ever done ... he 
literally took my breath away. People 
won’t take him seriously, but he 
should have won an Emmy for what 
he did in that picture. He makes you 
cry. It was just beautiful. 

V.A.: In rewatching the Black Sheep 
episodes we had a lot of respect for 
Conrad as an actor. 

CANNELL: My relationships with the 
actors I’ve been involved with have 
been great. They’ve all become really 
close friends. I’m devoted to their tal- 
ent and appreciate what they give me 
back. 

You know, you give a guy a script 
and you get the script back on film 
and it’s bullshit, and the moments that 
are supposed to be real aren't. You 
feel really ripped off. But by the same 
token, if you give a guy a script that 
you’ve written yourself and that you 
love and he gives you back morethan 
you thought was on the page, you 
can’t believe it. You’d carry his make- 
up box. 

V.A.: The good ones make your 
words live. 

CANNELL: They make them better 
than you thought they were through 
their interpretation, through theirtal- 
ent. I’ve been lucky in that I’ve been 
associated with talented actors 
throughout. 

I made a pilot with David Selby for 


ABC. We didn’t sell it, but, God, was 
he marvelous. I mean, I’d gototheset 
every day and I couldn’t wait to do this 
show because I knew David was so 
good. Another actor I worked with 
was Nick Mancuso and it was the 
same experience. Whenever either of 
them are in town we get together for 
lunch ... and we'll work together 
again because they’re extremely tal- 
ented guys. So I look for talent first. I 
think of casting a project and it’s ob- 
viously nice if the guy is going to be- 
come a sex symbol orsomething like 
that. 

V.A.: But sex symbols aren't what 
you're looking for. 

CANNELL: I suppose I should look 
harder for that. But what I really want 
is for the show to have quality acting. 
V.A.: Speaking of working with cer- 
tain actors again, do you and Garner 
have any plans on working together 
at all? 

CANNELL: Oh yes, sure. When you've 
had a six year relationship with a guy 
... do you know that in the six years 
we did Rockford Files, Jim never 
asked for anything to be rewritten. 
V.A.: That’s amazing. 

CANNELL: And we filmed some 
scripts that never should have been 
filmed. There were scripts that went 
down that I wouldn't have wanted to 
be in. but Jim would never bitch. He’d 
just get behind the show and do his 
goddamndist to make it better than it 
was. And he’d always succeed. 

Then, maybe six months later he'd 


say that he didn’t like that particular 
script when we did it. He knew bad 
material, he’s no dummy. But he rea- 
lized it was the best we could do that 
week and that the next show would be 
better. When you run into a guy like 
Jim who’s got so much respect for 
you, there's nothing you won't do for 
him. 

V.A.: What kind of restrictions have 
the networks forced you to live with 
over the years? 

CANNELL: Not many, really. There 
are certain restrictions on violence. 
Sometimes, when you sit down and 
look at it, you have to say, ‘Yeah, this 
script is too violent,’ and even though 
I liked it because it gave me what I 
was looking for in terms of action, I 
can see where I really don’t need to 
have this guy die and you end up 
making compromises. But usually I 
won’t compromise if I think it would 
really hurt the picture. 

In the pilot for Stone there was a 
scene where he’s talking to his 
daughter and telling her not to get 
laid, right? She says she’s read in his 
book that cops go to bed with hook- 
ers and, all of a sudden, he’s forced to 
come to grips with hercoming of age 
sexually. 

Prior to that was a scene in a dress 
shop where the kid wants to buy a 
pair of skin-tight jeans and a tube top 
and he’s trying to get her into this lit- 
tle girl’s dress. Weil, the network 
didn’t want that in the script because 
they thought it was titillating. I said 
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Dennis Weaver as Stone rings a suspect’s bell in the series of the same name. 


bullshit, it’s titillating! It’s a real and 
wonderful conflict for a man who is 
an author, who goes through the first 
third of the script crowing about his 
book and all of a sudden, when his 
daughter lets on that she's read the 
book, he wishes she hadn’t. He wrote 
it, so why shouldn’t she read it? But 
he realizes that he doesn't want herto 
be faced with the sexual aspect of his 
work. 

Well, that’s a wonderful character 
bit, but they didn’t want that to be in 
the show. I said if that goes, I go. 
That’s it, I just won't make the film. I 
called Dennis Weaver, who was my 
partner in the production, and told 
him 1 planned to do that. And he 
agreed. So the network was forced to 
take that and, much to their credit, 
after the show aired, Tom Kesey, the 
head of broadcasting, came up to me 
and told me I was right, the scene was 
beautiful. He was glad it was left in the 
picture. 

V.A.: That’s unusual. 

CANNELL: There are times when I 
really believe in something like that 
and will go to the wall with the net- 
work over it. I think the people hurt 
most by network restrictions are the 
guys doing the half hour situation 
comedies. A guy like Danny Arnold 
really has troubles doing a show like 
Barney M/V/er where he’s dealing with 
transvestites and the gay community. 
But it’s a beautiful show. A half hour 
comedy like that with social content 
... he probably gets his brains kicked 


in all the time because the special in- 
terest groups are all over him and the 
network. 

V.A.: You said the shows you produce 
have to appeal first to you and then, 
hopefully, to the audience. Don't you 
think that's professional suicide? 
CANNELL: Maybe, but that’s the way 
I do it. The fact of the matter is. if you 
don’t like your own show, you don't 
deserve to be doing it. I 've never made 
a show that I didn’t fee! good about, 
ev en the ones that got cancelled. 

Take a show like Richie Brockei- 
man, which lasted for all of six sec- 
onds. I thought it was terrific and any- 
body who tells me that it was a bag of 
shit has got a fight on their hands! I’d 
rather feel that way than the way a lot 
of people I know in the industry feel, 
that everything is bullshit, that all this 
shit is good for is to make money. So 
if I'm not going to like a show I’m not 
going to create it, produce it or have 
anything to do with it. I have to be 
able to write it myself. 

V.A.: You have to maintain your en- 
thusiasm? 

CANNELL: Enthusiasm and the other 
thing is. how are you going to know if 
it’s good or bad if you don’t care about 
it? I’m much more critical of my own 
stuff than the networks are. I took a 
Tenspeed over to ABC that 1 didn’t 
like at all and they thought it was fine. 
I told them why I didn’t think it 
worked, pointed out all the flaws. 
Afterwards, one of the network guys 
called me up and said he'd never seen 


a writer or producer do that before 
and, in a strange way I guess I gained 
a lot of credibility with him. But to me, 
the point is it’s more important for it to 
be good than for them to like it. 

I start out making a show that I like, 
that I’m going to want to do, and if it 
failed, like Tenspeed, I can feel like I 
made a hell of a good show. I have ab- 
solutely no regrets about that show 
except that I wish it had been re- 
newed. Maybe a lot of the audience 
didn’t want to watch it, but from my 
point of view it was good television. 
V.A.: You're a busy man. This season 
you were producing three series and 
writing an awful lot. Where do you 
find the time to direct and what makes 
you decide to direct a certain script? 
CANNELL: Well, it’s a lot of fun. I 
want to do more directing as my 
career progresses. I’d also like to 
write and direct feature films. It’s a 
good chance for me to try out things 
and see how my ideas workout. I also 
like to run a company like It’s a family. 

I don’t believe in hostility between the 
staff and the front office. 

An interesting thing happened on 
the set of Toma, the first show that I 
produced, on the first day of shooting. 

I went down to the set and some grip 
in the shadows of thesoundstagesaw 
me coming and yelled at the top of his 
lungs, "Producer on the set!” What he 
was saying was that if you're fucking 
off get straight because here he 
comes! I thought that was really 
chickenshit. I hadn’t gone down there 
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to bust anybody’s balls. I came down 
because I was interested in what was 
going on. Butthe producer, I realized, 
was an authority figure and 1 didn’t 
want to be an authority figure. So I 
figured that the best thing to do is di- 
rect every company I produce. 

A lot of things happen when you 
stop being the guy up there in the of- 
fice. You become a human being to 
the people on the set. If you have an 
ability with people, which I like to 
think I do, you get to talking with 
them. I would make a point of sitting 
with them at lunch every day instead 
of taking my tray into an air condi- 
tioned motor home. Pretty soon, the 
guys were coming up to me. Now I'm 
Steve when I go down to a set instead 
of Mr. Canned. It makes a big differ- 
ence. People come to my office when 
they have a problem because they 
know I’m going to give them a hear- 
ing, because they’re treating me now 
not as the boss but as a guy they 
know and who they maybe like. So 
that’s another good reason for direct- 
ing, to create that kind of rapport with 
your company. 

V.A.: A crew will also work just that 
much harder for a producer they like. 
CANNELL: The actors too. If you deal 
with your actors as creative artists, 
you develop a greater rapport with 
them as well. See, they accept the 
creativity and the quality of the script, 
but there’s something different when 
you’re working on a script together, 
when you're giving them direction 
and motivation. 

Take Jim Garner. Jim will alvyays 
give you everything you want. He’s 
the most professional actor in the 
business. He should give star lessons 
to everybody. Anyway, in the first 
episode of Rockford he had a scene 
with four pages of dialogue and Jim 
was carrying it all. He’s a pretty good 
study, but the first couple of tries 
were aborted. Finally, after a few re- 
hearsals, we shot it and he got it all on 
the first take. But for my taste it wasn't 
right, it just lacked some emotion. 
The words were right butthe emotion 
was wrong. 

So 1 said, ‘Okay, let’s put a hold on 
that one, we’ll do another take.' Jim 
took me aside and asked what I was 
doing. He thought he had done it fine, 
but I thought it could be better. He 
said, ‘C’mon, Steve, that’s a toughy, 
that’s a lot of dialogue.’ I asked him to 
do the scene over again and *his time, 
get pissed off. He was pissed off at me 
anyway, so why not use it? He said, ‘I 
don’t want to do it again, but I’li do it if 
you want me to.’ 

But the trooperthat he is, Jim went 
back and did it again and it was ter- 
rific. When the scene was over the 
crew applauded, which doesn't hap- 


pen often. I said cut, print it and he 
came over to me in front of the entire 
crew and said, ‘I guess we found 
ourselves another director.’ Now that 
was my first directing assignment 
and all of a sudden, I’m not only get- 
ting respect from this man for my 
writing, but he also thinks I know a lit- 
tle something about what’s supposed 
to be here. So you end up getting a 
good rapport that goes both ways. 
The warmth 1 felt towards him as a re- 
sult of that, and I think he felt towards 
me for standing right up to him . . . 
those are the nice moments that you 
remember a long time. 

V.A.: We’re going to stray from prime 
time a little bit to the cable and home 
video markets. Has there been any 
impact on you as a producer because 
of all of these new markets opening 
up. 

CANNELL: I don’t know. It may in 
some way reflect the declining levels 
of prime time, but I haven’t been in- 
volved in any of it so it hasn’t directly 
affected me. 

V.A.: Do you have any plans for sup- 
plying the cable networks with any 
material? 

CANNELL: Possibly. At this point I 
haven't given it any real thought. I 
have a contract with ABC and I’m 
opening up into features now, so 
whether I will or not ... I certainly 
wouldn’t turn my back on it if it were 
offered tome. I’d look it over carefully. 
V.A.: You’ve mentioned features sev- 
eral times. Do you plan on getting 
into features exclusively and giving 
up the grind of television? 
CANNELL: No. I’ve been offered a lot 
of feature work in the last two years 
and I’ve had to turn most of it down 
because of the television that I’m 
contracted to do. 

I’m in the midst now of putting a 
feature deal together that’s going to 
be quite large. But I still have a lot of 
television to do for ABC and I want to 
do it really well. I want to make it bet- 
ter than any work I’ve done to date. 
V.A.: That’s something to look for- 
.ward to. Speaking of ABC, do you 
think they stood behind you on Ten- 
speed? 

CANNELL: My feeling is that they 
realty did their best promoting the 
series and then they put it in the 
wrong time slot. I was very grateful 
for the promotional blitz they put on. 

The question was, were we doing 
all right until CHIPS moved in? The 
star of CHIPS (Eric Estrada) has the 
highest “Q” [personality] rating in 
television! On CBS, opposite us, 
you’ve got Arch/e Bunker’s Place and 
One Day at a Time with a 47 share of 
the audience lead-in from 60 Minutes, 
and you’ve got Tenspeed on ABC 
with a 19 or 20 per cent lead-in ... 25 


points at the head of the hour. It was 
impossible. 

V.A.: So Tenspeed and Brown Shoe 
got killed. 

CANNELL; And they knew it was go- 
ing to get killed. That’s a brutal time 
slot. Charlie's Angels had the advan- 
tage of being on for five years and 
having a nice audience to bring with 
it. We didn't have that. We had three 
weeks of sampling. 

V.A.: How do you do it? Where do you 
get all the energy to do everything 
that you’ve done and everything that 
you’re going to do? Do you ever sleep 
at all? 

CANNELL: Oh sure. I put in between 
nine and 11 hours a day, butthat’sit. 1 
don't work weekends, except for this 
year when I put in a few weekends 
when we were in a real bind for 
scripts. But for the most part I devote 
my weekends and evenings to my 
family. 1 get up very early in the morn- 
ing, five a.m., so I can get to the office 
by six. I write from 6 to 11 every day. 

1 can have a script for a two hour 
movie finished in ten days on that 
schedule and that’s a good stint of 
work. 

V.A.: Do you think Mark Savage will 
ever get a series of his own? 
CANNELL: [laughing] No. I doubt it. 
V.A.:That’s unfortunate. I’d liketosee 
who you’d cast as Mark Savage. Have 
you ever thought about it? 
CANNELL: No. I really haven’t. Mark 
Savage was simply a device for Ten- 
speed, that’s all. 

V.A.: You’re committed to quality 
television. Both Rockford Files and 
Tenspeed are quite good. 

CANNELL: Well, there’s damn little 
quality on TV now. But there are 
some wonderful shows. M.A.S.H. is 
one, Barney Millerand Archie Bunker 
are others. There are some really nice 
shows on television . . . really good 
stuff. But even in a lot of them the 
good stuff is beginning to narrow 
down. 

V.A.: They are beginning to wear a 
little thin and we think the networks 
know it. By the way, we’ve heard a 
rumor that Black Sheep is doing bet- 
ter on the CBS Late Night Movie on 
Wednesday than it ever did during 
prime time. Is that ture? 

CANNELL: Oh yeah. It beats Johnny 
Carson every time it’s on. 

V.A.: Sort of ironic, isn’t it? 
CANNELL: I always maintained that 
the show was a hit. Fred Silverman 
came out in Dave Kaufman’s column 
recently and said he had only two 
regrets in joining NBC. That was that 
the man in there before him had can- 
celled CPO Sharkey and Black Sheep 
Squadron before he got there. He felt 
they were both hits and shouldn’t 
have been cancelled. They were. ■ 
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A FIRST VIEW OF WHAT’S NEW 


VIDEO ROCK 


One For The Road, by The Kinks. Pro- 
duced by Ray Davies. 55 minutes. Time- 
Life Video (distributed by WCi Home 
Video), $49.95 retail. 


r ime Life Video is heralding the 
Kinks One For The Road as ”a 
history making video perform- 
ance” because it is the first concert 
to be recorded and released simul- 


video tape antics. But these presen- 
tations are short, usually containing 
only two or three songs, and they 
are not designed for sale to the 
general public. In this respect One 
For The Road is indeed breaking 
new ground. It represents the true 
new wave of rock. 

Video cassette recordings have 
certain drawbacks as a medium for 
musical entertainment which should 
be acknowledged at the outset. 


The Kinks is Ray Davies' band, and 
One For The Road is Ray Davies’ 
video tape. He produced it and was 
even in charge of post-production. 
His stage presence predominates the 
vast majority of the footage, occa- 
sionally to the detriment of the tape 
as a whole. Davies is an exuberant 
stage performer, and the tape does 
an excellent job of capturing his live 
performance, but there were times 
when I would rather have been 


One For The 
Road is indeed 
breaking new 
ground. It 
represents the 
true new wave 
of rock. 



taneously on record album and 
video tape. More importantly, it is 
among the first rock video tapes 
produced specifically for commercial 
consumption rather than a vehicle 
for promoting album sales. The sig- 
nificance of this fact cannot be 
denied, although it has little bearing 
on the artistic or entertainment 
value of the product. Nevertheless, 
for the first time, you can own your 
very own "live" rock concert. 

How this will affect the future of 
video rock is anybody’s guess; a few 
remarks on the past probably would 
be appropriate. 

Video rock is nothing new. Its 
roots can be traced back to the 
television premiere of Shindig back 
in 1964. Unfortunately, it has evolved 
into the likes of Wolfman Kirshner's 
Midnight Rock Mess. Feature-length 
movies of live rock performances 
also have been around for some 
time, but most of these appear to 
have been made as an after-thought. 

The advent of the video cassette 
recorder opened an entirely new 
avenue for video rock. Promotional 
video tapes to push new albums and 
bands have proliferated in the recent 
past, and at least one band, Devo, 
has built its reputation on unique 


Current tapes and machines are 
monaural. Although stereo VCR is 
reputedly in the offing, the typical 
home television is still mono. This 
would therefore require connection 
to some alternate audio medium, 
such as the ever present home 
stereo system. This step is recom- 
mended even for mono recordings, 
unless you like listening to music 
through the tinny two inch speaker 
supplied with your 19 inch screen. 
Additionally, video cassettes are 
played at a considerably slower 
speed than typical audio tape, yield- 
ing a distinctly inferior sound. Nor is 
the quality of the VCR picture as 
good as film, 

All of these limitations disappear 
with laser optical videodiscs. The 
laser optical approach is damn close 
to true digital recording, with virtu- 
ally no loss of the audio or visual 
signals. The sound quality of these 
videodiscs may, prove to be so 
superior to anything else commer- 
cially available that they could sup- 
plant the home stereo as the 
medium for listening to music, with 
or without the presence of a visual 
track. An optical videodisc of One 
For The Road might be available in 
the future. 


watching his brother Dave’s guitar 
work than Ray’s mugging for the 
camera. 

For a recorded live performance, it 
is light years ahead of anything 
previously done. The sound is excel- 
lent considering the fact that it was 
recorded live as well as the pre- 
viously mentioned limitations. The 
music consists mainly of either very 
old or very new material, and they 
are mostly tried and true "hits." 

The camera work is clean and 
simple. The first five numbers are 
straight footage of the band on stage 
with none of the gimmicks we have 
come to associate with rock video 
from watching too many reruns of 
Midnight Rock Mess. I think this is a 
point in Davies' favor. Receding 
monitor images and overlapping 
images from different camera angles 
quickly grow tiresome, and a certain 
aura of a live performance is 
retained by avoiding these tricks. 
"Celluloid Heroes" contains some 
surprisingly good slow motion work, 
shots of the band fooling around 
backstage, and a look at fans buying 
tickets and filling up the hall. Con- 
sidering the subject matter, this is 
probably the most apropos number 
on the tape. Ray Davies has indeed 
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entered the realm of the celluloid 
heroes. 

The highlight of the show for me 
was “Where Have All The Good 
Times Gone.” Davies pays a tribute 
to ancient video rock by interspers- 
ing the number with vintage footage 
of the Kinks playing on Shindig. The 
editing on this sequence is exceed- 
ingly well done. 1 do not know what 
song they played that night on 
Shindig but it sure looks like they 
were playing “Where Have All The 
Good Times Gone.” Quite a feat, 
considering the fact that it had not 
yet been written. 

After that little trip down memory 
lane, Davies returns to straight con- 
cert footage and maintains the pure 
live performance theme for the • 
remainder of the tape. As the band 
leaves the stage and Ray Davies says 
goodnight to the audience, the cred- 
its roll on the screen. After the 
credits end, the band comes back on 
stage and does two encore numbers. 
The show ends with a view of the 
house lights coming on and the 
crowd beginning to leave. 

But despite all its attempts to do 
so, One For The Road cannot dupli- 
cate the experience of a live concert. 
It is as good a rendition of a live 
performance as one is likely to get 
on video tape at this time. The true 
essence of a live concert lies in the 
audience as well as the band. Like 
watching anything else on television, 
a video tape concert requires little 


or no participation by the viewer. As 
the review illustrates, one finds one- 
self spending more time studying the 
camera work and the editing than 
actually watching the performance 
itself. 

This is the crux of the matter: The 
Kinks^s video tape does not add any 
significant depth to their music. If 
you do not already like the band, 
the video tape is not going to 
convert you. After the opening 
number, "All Day And All Of The 
Night,” each song elicits a peculiar 
feeling of deja vu. If it were not for 
the judicious use of backstage 
scenes. Shindig footage and the like 
in the middle of the tape, the whole 
experience might have been uncom- 
fortably boring. The fault does not 
lie in the workmanship, which was 
excellent, but in the subject matter. 

Let's face it: there is only so much 
you can do with a live performance. 
Once you have played out the 
close-ups on the singer's face (in this 
case Ray Davies himself), and 
panned across the audience jumping 
up and down in time to the music, 
there's not much else to do. Any- 
thing longer than 60 minutes would 
have been pushing it. 

Do not get me wrong. I think 
there is tremendous potential in 
video rock, and Ray Davies is to be 
applauded for taking the first major 
step. It is a medium in its infancy, 
and like early television, which did 
little other than mimic radio, it must 


let go of its mother's apron strings 
before it comes of age. 

Much is being done in the world 
of video rock, and some of the 
shorts currently being played on 
such late night shows as Rock World 
point to the future. The Pretenders' 
“Brass In Pocket” and XTC's “Mak- 
ing Plans For Nigel” demonstrate 
what can be done besides showing 
the band on stage, live or simulated, 
strumming guitars and singing. In 
both these non-distributed video 
tapes, the bands act out the theme 
of the song. The latter, “Making 
Plans For Nigel,” gives a surrealistic 
visualization of a patient being 
evicted from a mental hospital 
although he is obviously in no 
condition to face the outside world. 

Todd Rundgren has been fiddling 
with video since 1972 and was suffi- 
ciently convinced of the viability of 
video rock to sink several million 
dollars into a video studio. His 
recent work featuring his own band, 
Utopia, indicates that he is shooting 
for a synergistic effect from the 
combination of rock music and 
video imagery, a child that exceeds 
the expectations of either parent. 

Any way you look at it, video rock 
is here to stay. As we old rockers 
approach middle age, the prospect 
of visual rock entertainment without 
the distinct possibility of some cretin 
on 'ludes throwing up in your lap 
becomes very appealing. 

— Rick Oliver 
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VIDEO TAPES 


VideoFashion Quarterly, Volume 1, No. 1 
1979. Producer: Marlene McGinnis. 
Editor: Nicholas H. Charney. Creative Di- 
rector: B. Jeffrey Madoff. 90 minutes. 
Copyright VideoFashion Inc. $29.95 retail. 

T ry to imagine your favorite 
fashion magazine suddenly 
coming to life: the whisper 
and rustle of finely-tailored fabric; 


the ebb and flow of draped dresses 
gliding smoothly down runways 
bathed in a Mardi Gras of colored 
lights; flashbulbs pacing the excite- 
ment as models pose and whirl, 
smile and pout; a breezy movement 
in the perfectly coiffed hair on a 
dozen stunning heads. 

For 90 uninterrupted minutes, 
VideoFashion Quarterly goes one- 
on-one with current high-fashion 


magazines— and gives them a run for 
the money. 

As the name implies, VideoFashion 
Quarterly comes out four times a 
year on Beta and VHS cassettes and 
covers each season's latest designer 
collections and fashion trends. 
Volume 1, No. 1 begins by giving 
in-depth display to the works of a 
wide sampling of top name 
designers. The list includes Bill Blass, 
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Halston, Carol Horn, Anne Klein, 
Calvin Klein, Ralph Lauren and Mary 
McFadden. 

The cassette is not simply a 90- 
minute fashion show. VideoFashion 
Quarterly is put together in a true 
magazine format with short feature 
"articles” including an interview 
with Isaac Asimov on fashion in the 
future and highlights in the lives of 
fashion models. 

When it does get down to show- 
ing the clothes, VideoFashion Quar- 
terly takes several different 
approaches. Designers talk about the 
directions they believe the latest 
modes are taking, and their work 
parades before you as visual exam- 
ple. In another section. Spring 1980 
clothing is focused upon by the 
various creators. 

Carefully selected music accom- 
panies each presentation, and the 
fashions take on a whole new 
dimension. A fine example was the 
KanSai collection, where clothes 
were presented to a low, throbbing, 
vaguely menacing Oriental melody. 
Models dressed in futuristic helmet- 
like hats and geometrically fashioned 
clothing paraded slowly into and out 
of a darkly-lit stage area. It is 
doubtful such a stunning, sensual 
impact could have been made in any 
fashion magazine. 

For every person who has longed 
to attend a Paris fashion showing, 
VideoFashion Quarterly gives quite a 
decent "you-are-there” feeling, The 
video medium’s look of immediacy 
lends itself well to the unveiling of 
the newest collections, far surpassing 
the static quality of magazine 
coverage. 

Video also eclipses print in single- 
outfit display. Clothes are shot from 
all angles, from close-up to far away. 
Even four different photos of the 
same outfit in a magazine— which is 
rarely seen — will not give you such 
an overview. 

Technically, VideoFashion 
Quarterly has the look of careful 
planning and execution. It is 
obviously backed up with enough 
money for proficient camera and 
directing talent. 

The picture was sharp and clear 
enough to be able to zoom in and 
pick up even small detail work on 
blouses, skirts and dresses. Camera 
handling was smooth, quick and 
confident. Kudos to creative director 
B. Jeffrey Madoff, who did not linger 
on close-ups of models’ faces but in 
most cases went straight for the 
clothes. 

The most exciting aspect of 
VideoFashion Quarterly may very 
well be its unique ability to present 
fashion designers' personalities. 


Video might just cause fashion sales 
in the future to be based on creator 
idiosyncrasy and not solely on the 
collections themselves. 

There are three drawbacks to the 
concept of a video-taped fashion 
"magazine.” Certainly the most out- 
standing is price. A single "issue” of 
VideoFashion Quarterly costs $29.95; 
a year's subscription runs $99.95. By 
comparison, the quarterly imported 
Parisian edition of Vogue runs about 
$11.50 a copy. 

A second drawback lies in the fact 
that a videocassette does not lend 
itself to the leisurely flipping back 
and forth of pages or concentration 
on any one particular outfit. Each 
costume is on-screen between 20 
and 40 seconds and one must rewind 
to review. No price or shopping 
information is given. 

However, unlike printed 
magazines, some of the initial cost 
can be recouped through recycling. 
When the fashions on any particular 
cassette become passe, thorough 

The video 
medium’s look of 
immediacy lends 
itself well to the 
unveiling of the 
newest 

collections, far 
surpassing the 
static quality of 
magazine 
coverage. 

treatment with a good bulk eraser 
leaves you with a completely reusa- 
ble blank tape. 

Finally, there is the problem most 
television news operations 
bemoan — not enough time to give 
anything more than superficial cov- 
erage. Several of VideoFashion 
Quarterly's features were too short; 
80 years of fashion went by in a 
matter of four or five minutes and 
touched on only a few very general 
fashion trends from each decade. 

The feature highlighting a model's 
life boiled down to "it’s wonderful 
to get paid to go to exotic places 
and yes I know I’m peddling my 
looks and it does not bother me.” 

VideoFashion Quarterly certainly is 
not for everyone, its market is the 
affluent woman (although future 
issues promise features on men’s 
fashions as well) who spends a 


healthy amount of money on her 
wardrobe. 

This does not mean it excludes 
women who do not have the means 
or desire to spend $1,000 or so four 
times a year for the latest designer 
clothing; everyone can get ideas and 
inspirations from this sneak preview 
of coming trends. However, it does 
cater to the well-to-do woman who 
prefers viewing designer collections 
at home instead of going to Europe 
to see the latest shows. 

And if your are ten or more 
pounds overweight, brace for a 
severe feeling of bloat as you spy the 
impossibly-thin models floating 
toward the camera. 

VideoFashion Quarterly is the 
beginning of a whole new era in 
marketing. It is viable and exciting; 
certainly it is a trendy pioneer not to 
be missed by serious fashion follow- 
ers or anyone with a keen sense of 
style. 

— Ann DeLarye 


GIZMOS 


Videomate, from Total Video Supply 
Company, 9060 Clairemont Mesa Blvd., 
San Diego, CA 92123. Model VM600, retail 
price; $119.95. 



I t is amazing how far we have 
come in less than half a decade. 
In the mid-1970s video freaks 
were content with a 19-inch color 
television set — today some of us 
have so much junk we are buying 
homes with special video rooms just 
to store all the stuff. 

There are some of us out there 
who actually have two video cassette 
recorders. Some folks have a video- 
disc player — many more of us will 
have them by next year at this time. 
We have one of those home video 
game devices that allow us to slip 
any of four dozen different car- 
tridges into its bowels and send us to 
an arcade-funhouse the likes of 
which would confound the most 
rabid shopping mall fanatic. 

Some folks have two different 
VCRs because they bought a snazzy 
new model and they cannot con- 
ceive of selling the older model. 
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Others bought one format and 
found out ai! their friends have the 
other type. Still others are making 
copies — possibly illegally — of their 
favorite movies and/or television 
shows in order to trade with their 
friends. 

No matter. There are lots of us out 
there with a ton of video equipment, 
and whenever we want to switch 
from one machine to another, we 
have to spend hours unfastening 
coaxial cables, crawling around on 
all fours pulling the one right wire 


allow you to do just that with no 
rewiring. 

The Videomate (which, by the 
way, is a trademark of the Total 
Video Supply Company) really is an 
extended A/B switch — one of those 
simple little devices that allows you 
to wire two different video machines 
into your television set. All video 
games come with an A/B switch: 
you put your antenna wire into one 
end, the video game cord into the 
other, and flip the switch between 
the two. Videomate is the grown-up 


program on your primary VCR, you 
set the switches to A-B-A-B-A-A. If 
you want to record two different 
channels on each of your VCRs 
while you are watching a third 
station live on your television set 
(true bliss for the football freak), you 
set the Videomate to A-B-A-A-A-A. 

It takes a bit of getting used to, but 
the secret codes are all there on the 
machine and in the manual. 

All of this sounds a lot more 
imposing than it really is. If you can 
set up your VCR to tape a show 


Somebody finally invented a device for the video 
junkie— a machine to which you can wire all your video 
hardware and simply throw switches to get the right 
image from the correct machine. 


out of the back of one machine, 
only to replace it with the one right 
wire from the back of another. If 
you have ever tried it, you know 
what I mean. It is a mess, 

Until now. Somebody finally 
invented a device for the video 
junkie — a machine to which you can 
wire all your video hardware and 
simply throw switches in order to get 
the right image from the correct 
machine to your television set. 

Total Video Supply Company has 
marketed a device called Videomate 
and does all this stuff. You can wire 
your video game, two cassette 
recorders or one cassette recorder 
and one videodisc player (or even 
two videodisc players), and your 
television antenna or cable input to 
the Videomate, throw the approp- 
riate switches, and get what you 
want from where it is to where you 
want it to be: if you wish to make a 
copy of one tape while watching a 
televisionshowon another channel, 
for example, the Videomate will 


version: you have six A/B switches, 
and by setting them in the proper 
order, you can do anything. 

Installation is quite easy — easier 
than it seems when you first glance 
through the instruction booklet. You 
wire each of your devices to the 
machine, running a coaxial cable 
from the output of each machine to 
the appropriately marked input of 
the Videomate. You run a coaxial 
cable from the output of the video- 
mate (marked "To TV") to the 
antenna input of your television 
set — the place where your VCR 
cable used to go — and you can 
switch instantly between four differ- 
ent sources. A 12-year-old can install 
the device inside of 30 minutes. 

'The switching codes are a bit 
confusing, but most of them are 
marked on the machine. If you want 
to watch a tape from your primary 
machine, you set the six switches to 
the following positions; A-A-A-A-A- 
A. If you want to watch a tape on 
your auxiliary VCR while recording a 


while you are away — and admittedly, 
some folks can not — then you can 
use the Videomate. 

At $119.95, the Videomate is 
expensive. Hopefully, with increased 
sales and the proliferation of video 
stores, the price will come down a 
bit — members of the Time-Life Video 
Club were able to purchase one of 
these things for the slightly more 
reasonable price of $94.85. 

If all you have is one video 
cassette recorder and a video game, 
the Videomate is not for you. But if 
you add a third component — 
another VCR, or a videodisc player — 
the Videomate is indispensible. 

It requires no power, it has no 
elearonic devices to breakdown, 
and it takes up little space. For the 
video junkie, it is the greatest thing 
since sliced bread. 

In fact, it is so good I wish there 
was something wrong with it. It is 
embarrassing to write such a glowing 
review of a prcrduct, especially in 
our first issue. —Alex Josephs 


BOOKS 


TV Guide: The First 25 Years. Compiled 
and edited by Jay S. Harris in association 
with the Editors of TV Guide Magazine. 
319 pages. Plume. S8.95. 

C ommercial television and TV 
Guide practically share the 
same time frame, both infants 
in the early '50s. No other periodical 
has documented the development of 
television as has TV Guide. Week 
after week for 27 years it has been 
the indespensible conduit between 
The Tube and those of us mesmer- 
ized in its pulsations. 

Evidence of this is the fact that TV 
Guide is the best-selling magazine in 



the world — nearly one billion copies 
sold annually. 

This book is comprised of many of 
the best representative articles from 
the first quarter century of the 
magazine's existence. It is a nostal- 
gist’s delight. 

As one nurtured on the glass teat, 

[ found myself walking through 
many early nremories. . Howd\ 
Doody (I was jealous c those lucky 
New York kids in the anut Gallery} 
. . . Dagmar (my mot thought her 
silly and vacuous) . . . iller Derby (1 
particularly liked to watch the ladies 
fight for lead position and I had to 
take the sleazy announcer's word for 
it that "red hair's flyin' all over the 
track," since color tv was still a few 
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years away) . . , Dave Garroway and 
Today (my father took me to a 
broadcast in 1956 and I shook hands 
with J. Fredd Muggs who was just 
slightly smaller than I at the time) . . . 
the Kennedy/Nixon debates (my 
father observed, concerning Nixon, 
“Look at that jerk sweat!") . . . JFK’s 
assassination (I do not remember the 
televised interviews of former presi- 
dents Truman and Eisenhower 
recounted here but I remember 
John-John’s salute and Lee Harvey 
Oswald’s gasp of pain) . . . Candid 
Camera (who could look at a mail- 
box the same way after watching this 
show?) . . . Steve Allen (“Schmock! 
Schmock!’’ . . .) 

But of course, we all have our 
easily jogged memories. And this 
book will indeed jog your memory, 
particularly the center color section 
of representative TV Guide covers. I 
don’t think I’d thought of the Gale 
Storm Show in 20 years until 1 saw 
her on one of the covers. Then 
there’s George Reeves, Phil Silvers, 
Roy Rogers, Mitch Miller, Nick 
Adams, George Maharis, Charles Van 
Doren, and, naturally, Ronald 
Reagan. 

There is much more to TV Guide: 
The First 25 Years, though, than 
celebrity puff pieces. We find for 
example such historical and socio- 
logical commentaries as: 

— "This is Murrow’’ (June, 1954): 
"No one — CBS, sponsor Aluminum 
Company of America or the Repub- 
lican Party — told Ed what to do 
about (Senator Joseph R.) McCarthy. 
This was a conscience piece. Ed says, 

‘I have a wonderful arrangement 


with my sponsor. They make alumi- 
num and I make film,”’ 

— “Television and the Feminine 
Mystique’’ (by Betty Friedan, Febru- 
ary, 1964): “Do anything you can to 
hook that man, all those images of 
women on television say, because 
you aren’t or can’t be a person 
yourself. But without studying, or 
working or doing anything yourself, 
you can be a 'housewife’ at 18. And 
get all those expensive things for 
wedding presents, just like Queen 
for a Day — a lounge chair, a dis- 
hwasher, a whole set of china, baby 
furniture, even a free trip to the 
beauty parlor every week.’’ 

— "How Drastically Has Television 
Changed Our Politics?’’ (by Arthur 
Schlessinger, Jr., July, 1966): “Before 
the [Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee’s] hearings [on Vietnam] most 
people had suppressed any disquie- 
tude they may have felt over the 
deepening national involvement in 
Vietnam on the assumption that the 
President had more information and 
no doubt knew best. But the hear- 
ings had the clear effect, for better 
or worse, of legitimizing dissent, if 
eminent generals, diplomats and 
Senators were unhappy about our 
actions in Vietnam, then the ordi- 
nary citizen felt free to indulge. And 
the hearings . . . ended the taboo 
which had so long prevented discus- 
sion of American relations with 
Communist China.” 

— "Chicago— A Post-Mortem” (by 
Reuven Frank, December, 1968): 
“Between 1964 . . . and 1968, the 
average middle-class American has 
gone through many wrenching 


experiences. His tranquility has been 
shattered. He has been exposed to 
realities of war in a way no previous 
generation of Americans has had to 
face its war. He has seen ghetto riots 
in his living room, He has watched 
with horror young people of good 
background expressing contempt for 
his dearest values in the way they 
dress and act and what they say . . . 
what he has seen on television has 
shaken him physically and morally, 
made him fear for his safety, his 

savings, his children, his status It 

is a short and understandable step 
for him to conclude that television 
threatens him.” 

There is much, much 
more — “Live-From the Moon,” 

“How to Manufacture a Celebrity” 
(concerning the early career of Bar- 
bara Walters), "The Bumbling Bar- 
num of Sunday Night” (Ed Sullivan), 
"Batty Over Batman?” 

For us vidiots, TV Guide: The First 
25 Years is a rich feast of chatty 
celebity pieces, in-depth articles of 
opinion, interviews with media mov- 
ers. A particularly interesting part of 
the book is an all-inclusive index of 
nightly network programming from 
1953 through 1978. 

As we look in wonder toward the 
future of video, this work stands as a 
reminder of TV’s modest, innocent 
beginnings and the burgeoning role 
it now plays in our lives. 

— Alex Josephs 

Sweeps, by Bill Granger. 320 pages. Pub- 
lished by Fawcett Gold Medal Books, 
$2.50. 

P oliticians are lucky. They may 
make strange bed fellows, but 
at least there is always some- 
one there — regardless of how 
strange they may be— to keep them 
warm during the long anxious hours 
of crisis. Not so in the back-stabbing, 
dog-eat-dog world of the television 
networks. Oh sure, there is plenty of 
screwing around going on in those 
lofty executive suites, but come 
sundown, the big boys at the nets 
sleep alone. When the screwing 
does begin, it will be kept under 
their control. 

These are cold ruthless men who 
run television, and not even the 
news is exempt from their heavy 
handed power struggles. Disseminat- 
ing the Word to the people may be 
a public service, but all those satel- 
lite feeds, foreign bureaus and cor- 
respondents’ expense accounts cost 
a lot of money. The news is Big 
Business. It is also show business, 
and its ratings are watched as closely 
as are those of Dallas. 

That is why Barbara Walters gets 
(Continued on Page 62 ) 
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The British Teletext Revolution has already begun, and the 
outcome will have a profound effect on American television. 

= Part One of a series. — 


EET THE JONES FAM- 
ily: Mr. and Mrs. Jones and 
their two children Susan. 16. 
and Bobby. 12. They are an average 
British middleclass family living in an 
average home with all the average 
modern conveniences, including a 
not so average television set. 

Through their television, the Jones' 
lifestyle has changed by the simple 
fact that at the press of a button, they 
have access to a vast reservoir of 
news and information. They are a tel- 
etext family enjoying a brand new 
form of broadcast journalism without 


deadlines or bulletins. Teletext is 
news and information available in- 
stantly. 

It IS morning in the Jones house- 
hold. Mr. Jones is first to rise. He turns 
on the TV set and. using the remote 
control keypad, quickly punches In 
the numbers that call up the “pages ' 
featuring the news headlines and 
latest weather forecasts. While break- 
fasting he scans the pages of stock 
market reports and exchange rates. 
He has an important business meet- 
ing in Manchester. A quick check of 
the motoring conditions section tells 


him that road repairs will make the 
journey by car impractical, so he se- 
lects a suitable train from railway 
timetables called up by his keypad on 
another video “page." 

With her husband off to work. Mrs. 
Jones uses the television set to plan 
her shopping trip to London that day. 
However, before using the keypad to 
call up the pages of the consumer 
guide section, she cannot resist a 
quick look at the pages which display 
the synopsis for her favorite soap 
opera, of which she missed yester- 
day's episode. Having done that. 
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checked prices at the stores she in- 
tends to visit in London and looked at 
that day’s diary of events in the capi- 
tal city, she, like her husband, calls up 
the rail travel section to find a train 
that will get her to London before 
lunch. 

Their parents out of the way, the 
Jones children take over the teletext 
system. Like many other such house- 
holds, they are the family members 
who most quickly adapted to the new 
medium and virtually control its use 
during the times when the whole 
family is together. 

Today Susan is eager to find out 
the latest happenings in the pop 
music charts and also uses her key- 
pad to call up film reviews and the 
latest fashion news. Bobby, theener- 


broadcast because teletext sets are 
displayed in public places like hotels, 
libraries, and police stations. 

Two of the systems have been de- 
veloped by Britain’s two network tele- 
vision companies, BBC and ITV, and 
are broadcast by them simultaneous- 
ly with the regular TV signal. The 
third, Prestel, is more of a newcomer 
having been developed and now con- 
trolled by the British Post Office. For 
this a specially adapted TV set is 
hooked into the existing teiephone 
system (also run by the Post Office), 
along which Prestel’s computer gen- 
erated information is transmitted, al- 
lowing for a much greater flexibility 
of operation. 

The entire Prestel system will be 
the subject of a separate article in the 


page can carry as many as 200 words. 
A hand-held remote control unit 
could be used to select individual 
pages by tapping in the number of the 
page required. They cailed this sys- 
tem Ceefax. 

The BBC was not alone in its dis- 
covery. The Independent Broadcast- 
ing Authority (IBA), controllers of 
Britain's commercial radio and TV 
stations, were also developing atele- 
text system. They called their system 
Oracle: Optional Reception of An- 
nouncements by Coded Line Elec- 
tronics. 

Within six months the BBC had be- 
gun test transmissions of Ceefax. In 
1974 ail the organizations with an in- 
terest in the new information systems 
came together with the object of de- 


This scenario 
easiiy couid be 
read as just 
another 

prediction of the 
future, except 
for one smaii 
detail: ali of it is 
happening in 
Engiand now, in 
1980 . 



getic 12-year-old, like many kids, 
learned very'quickly how to key in the 
numbers that called up his favorite 
pages. Not only does he want to see 
how his football team faired last night, 
but he knows that the special puzzle 
and jokes pages are due to be up- 
dated today— and that can not be 
missed! 

The above scenario easily could be 
read as yet another of those “gee 
whiz" predictions of what the future 
has in store for mankind, except for 
one small detail: all of it is happening 
in Great Britain now, in 1980. 

Currentiy, 100,000 specially 
adapted sets have been sold or rented 
to very ordinary people like the Jones 
family. To enable these sets to exist at 
all, three complete textual Informa- 
tion systems are in full-time opera- 
tion. It is even claimed that the poten- 
tial audience for these systems is 
greater than that for normal television 


next issue of Video Action. This time 
the spotlight falls on the two broad- 
cast teletext systems— Ceefax and 
Oracle. 

In 1972, research engineers of the 
government-owned British Broad- 
casting Corporation (BBC) put to- 
gether a number of new technologic- 
al developments and found a way of 
making better use of the ordinary tel- 
evision signal. 

They found that the British stand- 
ard 625-line TV picture has several 
“spare” lines, not used to form the 
screen image. Digital pulses, travel- 
ling as part of the regular TV signal, 
could, with the aid of a decoder built 
into the domestic receiver, be formed 
into numbered panels of textual in- 
formation called “pages.” These 
pages look rather like pages of type- 
script, except that they can also in- 
clude large-size letters and simple 
drawings: maps, graphs, diagrams, 
and so on, in any of six colors. Each 


vising a unified standard. In Septem- 
ber of that year a trial experiment be- 
gan for both systems culminating, in 
the Autumn of 1976, with the govern- 
mentgiving the green light to start full 
transmissions of both Ceefax and 
Oracle. 

To receive the teletext systems, 
television sets had to be equipped 
with decoders; paperback-size pack- 
ages of electronics that could be built 
Into new sets and added to existing 
ones as external adaptors. Eitherway 
it added considerably to the cost of a 
domestic television set; about $450 
extra at present, though it is hoped 
prices will tumble as more and more 
people become aware of the systems. 

However, once equipped with a 
teletext-receiving set, a viewer has a 
wealth of information literally at his or 
her fingertips: news (updated con- 
stantly), sports, business, road, rail, 
sea and air information, film, theatre, 
ballet, music news and reviews, ex- 
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hibitions and events nationally, TV 
listings, books news and reviews, and 
much, much more. 

With Ceefax the BBC enjoys an ad- 
vantage over its I BA rival in that it has 
two networked channels through 
which to run its teletext system. This 
is only a temporary advantage, how- 
ever, as the I BA is to open its second 
TV channel In a little over a year. 

On a typical day, over 400 pages 
are shared between the two BBC TV 
channels. BBC-1, the main channel, 
carries the “Instant” news— oriented 
pages which need constant updating: 
news, sports, finance, weather, travel; 
while BBC-2 groups its pages into an 
electronic “magazine” called Orbit, 
which caters to the leisure-minded. 
Consumer news and advice, music, 


sum a Ceefax spokesman described 
as "... a drop in .the ocean" when 
compared to how much the Corpora- 
tion spends on its other broadcasting 
services. 

The Ceefax editorial office isfed by 
all the major international news 
agency wire services as well as being 
linked to BBC-TV’s own extensive 
news department. Fast-breaking 
news stories literally can be updated 
by the second. For those that need to 
be keep in constant touch with an 
important story, there is a page facil- 
ity known as Newsflash. Once acti- 
vated by a button on the keypad, the 
latest details of that story wilt appear, 
automatically, in a small box cut in to 
the normal TV picture. 

This facility recently has been be- 


ing on comercial television. 

Oracle is jointly owned by the 15 
regional television companies that 
make up Britain’s IndependentTele- 
vision (ITV) network. Each finances 
the system proportionately to its 
wealth. 

Based at the main studios of one of 
the two London commercial stations, 
Oracle currently broadcasts around 
350 pages of information 15 hours a 
day, seven days a week. Having only 
one channel on which to run the sys- 
tem, Oracle is reluctant to expand the 
system any further because of the 
wait time for pages — around one 
minute presently. Each new page 
adds one quarter of a second to that 
time. 

All news and finance pages are 






The ORACLE receiver system 


theatre and films, and a special chil- 
dren’s section are just some of its 
contents. 

The pages are transmitted on a 
continuous cycle — roughly 100 
pages every 25 seconds. The page 
selected by tne viewer is held.or ‘fro- 
zen’ on the screen whilst the cycle 
continues automatically. If the num- 
ber of the pages required is keyed in 
before that page comes round on the 
cycle, that page appears almost in- 
stantaneously. However, should the 
page have been transmitted, it is pos- 
sible to wait up to 25 seconds before it 
appears on the screen. 

A team of 20 people operating from 
a relatively small office atop BBC- 
TV's London headquarters compile 
Ceefax’s information and constantly 
keep it up to date during its broadcast 
hours from 6:00 A.M. to midnight, 
seven days a week. 

The service costs the BBC about 
one million dollars each yeartorun.a 


veloped to provide sub-titles for the 
deaf or hard-of-hearing to some of 
BBC-TV’s top-rated variety and 
drama shows. The viewer calls up the 
relevant page and Ceefax cuts in the 
sub-titles automatically as the show 
is broadcast. 

However, this sort of application is 
still being evaluated and is only a 
small part of Ceefax’s main function 
as an information provider. 

The commercially-based Oracle 
encountered an entirely different set 
of problems. 

“In a sense it’s a miracle that Oracle 
ever got on the air at all,” said a 
spokesman for the company. “After 
all, we are the logical thing to turn to 
when the commercial breaks come 
on!" 

This remark highlights the major 
difference between the Ceefax and 
Oracle operations. Ceefax is funded 
by taxpayers’ money, while Oracle is 
supported by revenue from advertis- 


produced from a sub-office at Inde- 
pendent Television News (ITN), 
another jointly owned ITV company, 
providing news for the whole net- 
work. Here a small team has its own 
block of pages which it prepares and 
feeds straight into the system each 
day. This leaves the main Oracle edi- 
torial office to produce the informa- 
tion and service pages. 

With 15 ITV regions to serve, Ora- 
cle naturally has to devote a lot of 
space to television listings for each 
company and prides itself in having 
full reviews of every film being shown 
within the ITV network each day— no 
mean feat! 

Another major task is a “What’s On” 
section for the whole of the country. 
Major cities are adequately served 
with publications listing theatre, op- 
era, ballet, music, films, and festivals 
in their own areas, but nowhere has 
there been an effort to comibine all 
this information on a national scale — 
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except for teletext. 

All in all, Oracle provides basically 
the same sort of information service 
as Ceefax, though perhaps with more 
of a popular style. They tend to de- 
sign flashier graphics (a great field of 
rivalry between the two companies) 
and were the first to develop a special 
TV camerathatcan scan photographs 
and convert them to teletext pages. 

Although still an experiment at the 
moment, advertising is carried in a 
very limited form in the Oracle system 
and is certain to play a major role in 
the system’s future. "It will have to if 
we are to survive," said a spokesman. 

Being such a new and unknown 
medium, attracting the attention of 
the big ad agencies is still a difficult 
job. However, competitions run on 
the system by the set manufacturers 
have proved to be enormously suc- 
cessful and are sure to help prove 
Oracle’s case. 

All of this activity is merely the top 
of the iceberg. Though primarily de- 
veloped for the consumer market, the 
uses of teletext systems in industry 
and education are manifold. 

For industry and commerce, Cee- 


The viewer has a wealth of information at his fingertips: 
news, sports, business, travel information, film, theatre 
news and reviews, exhibitions, and much, much more. 


fax and Oracle already offer regular 
market reports throughout the day, 
plus major company news, news of 
exchange rates, reports from indus- 
try, and international financial news. 

Ceefax operates a special news- 
room for its financial service, at- 
tached to the BBC’s own financial 
unit. From there three journalists 
provide hourly updates of selected 
shares, the Financial Times Index and 
a myriad of other services including 
reports from Wall Street and many 
other world money markets. 

In education, experiments are be- 
ing conducted to find out exactly 
what kind of service is best suited to 
Britain's schools and colleges. 

So far. Ceefax and Oracle have 
joined forces on two major experi- 
ments involving selected schools and 
colleges throughout the country, 
providing back-up material to regular 
educational television programs. The 
advantage of the teletext system is 
•that the pages of material are avail- 
able to the students and teachers to 
refer to at their own speed before and 
after a program is broadcast. 

Oracle reports some schools have 
used information on their system to 
trace weather patterns overthe whole 
of Europe. An unexpected bonus has 
been the interest shown in school- 
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children in designing their own 
graphics for teletext pages. Oracle 
has a constant demand for grids to be 
supplied to schools to cater to this 
new art form. 

With an electronic medium such as 
this still so much in its infancy, the 
future can only be bright and full of 
fascinating developments. 

Undoubtedly the major goal all 
concerned with the teletext industry 
are seeking to achieve as quickly as 
possible is greater public awareness. 
Despite the existance of both Ceefax 
and Oraclefor nearly three years now, 
large sections of the consumer mar- 
ket are unaware of the new medium. 

Much of this is due to the big TV 
rental companies (through which 60 
per cent of TV sets in the U.K. are 
placed) being slow to realise the po- 
tential of teletext. This, however, is at 
last changing. 

Only with the mass market being 
reached will the cost of teletext re- 
ceivers comedown. Ceefax estimates 
that by 1985, or sooner, the decoder 
units will become cheap enough to be 
installed in all new color television 
sets coming off the production line. 



Viewers will be able to feed information into their TV 
sets, thereby creating the “intelligent” machine that 
can work out tax problems, teach and play games. 


They also forsee a new generation 
of decoders fitted with microproces- 
sors enabling viewers to feed infor- 
mation into their TV sets as well as 
take it out. thereby creating the “intel- 
ligent” television that can work out 
their tax problems, teach, and play 
games. 

Both Oracle and Ceefax have plans 
already drawn up for full regional ser- 
vices. Local news and information 
then will be available at the push of a 
button. Viewers will be able to check 
prices at their local supermarket be- 
fore leaving home! 

So everything in the garden looks 
rosy for Britain’s two teletext systems 
—dr does it? On the horizon stands 
the mighty Prestei, the latest con- 
tender in the battle for control of your 
home TV. It casts an awesome sha- 
dow over Ceefax and Oracle: over a 
quarter of a million pages currently 
available: a capacity for more without 
the headache of extending wait time: 
input and output facilities: the back- 
ing of the Post Office and page space 
available to anybody who wants to 
buy. 

We will look into the Prestei system 
next month. ■ 

(Richard Burton is Video Action’s 
London correspondent.) 
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and any promises that may have 
been made to him. 

It is against just such a background 
that former newspaper television 
critic Bill Granger sets his novel of 


The murder 
mystery is not 
nearly as 
interesting as 
the behind the 
scenes intrigue 
at the network. 


suspense, Sweeps. Sweeps is a term 
out of the television age, referring to 
the quarterly Nielson ratings on 
which the price of commercial time 
is based. High numbers in the 
sweeps means more money in the 
network coffers, and if anything in 
television is taken as gospel, it is 
that. 

Sweeps is actually two stories, the 
first concernig life and death in the 
ratings, the other murder. Both are 
tightly interwoven into a sometimes 
exciting but always interesting novel 
set at an unnamed fourth television 
network and concerning its network 
news anchorman, Jeremy Heron. 
Heron has been on the air for 25 
years, is respected in the industry 
(making him a rare man to begin 
with), has a 93% recognition factor 


with his audience and is watched by 
almost as many people as Walter 
Cronkite. 

It is the latter which causes his 
troubles today. 

"There's only one number in tele- 
vision,” Heron is told by a fellow 
correspondent, "and that's number 
one. You can be number two, but 
not for long, and anything lower'is 
cancellation time.” Because of this 
the decision-makers uphigh have 
decided it is time for Heron to go 
and for some fresh blood to be 
pumped into the news. Of course, in 
television — especially with men with 
the status of a Jeremy Heron — the 
axe never takes the form of a pink 
slip in your pay envelope. You are 
finagled out of your position 
through behind the scenes plotting 
and scheming, the likes of which 
make Machiavelli look like a piker. 

And, since this is the age of 
ratings, polls, surveys and 
galvanomic skin tests, the old fashi- 
oned, rolled up shirtsleeves type of 
television journalist has nowhere to 
go but out. 

One of these pollsters-cum- 
executives — indeed, the prime- 
mover behind Heron's expulsion — is 
a young man named Rudy Liebo- 
wicz, who just happens to be Her- 
on’s daughter's lover. Naturally, Lea 
Heron knows nothing of her boy- 
friend’s treachery, but it is no sur- 
prise to her when she finds out. 

"Everyone has enemies. Especially 
in television. You wouldn’t believe 
how vicious it is,” she says. And 
because she has grown up with 
these people, she knows the score 
and hates television, ". . . not 
because of the fact of it — something 
that sends pictures through the air — 
but because of what it does. We 
have a nation of zombies because of 
it. We have so trivialized our tastes, 
our perceptions of the world 
through it over the past thirty years 
that it really has made us all crazy.” 
Unspoken but obvious to the reader 
is that the people behind the scenes 
in television have been more severly 
warped than any viewer could possi- 
bly get through merely watching the 
tube. 

As if Heron did not have enough 
troubles just holding on to his job, 
he must also contend with the 
vicious and seemingly pointless 
murder of Simon Kinzie, Heron’s 
former colleague who had dropped 
out of his life after being backlisted 
in the McCarthy era. Kinzie is found 
dead and the evidence points to 
Heron. 

Still, Granger's murder mystery is 
not nearly as interesting as the 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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CINEFANTASTIQUE, 


The magazine that separates 
the flick from the flack. 


Sometimes the truth hurts. 

When you tell a screenwriter that his storyline is inco- 
herent, that hurts. When you tell an artist that his magical 
vision of the future is bland, that hurts. And when you tell a 
director that his over-hyped megabuck spectacular is, well, 
boring, that’s got to hurt. 

But at CINEFANTASTIQUE, one of the oldest and most 
respected magazines devoted to horror, fantasy and science 
fiction films, we feel that sometimes you've got to hurt the 
genre you love. 

So, unlike other magazines that heap praise on even the 
most undeserving of films, we’ve always called a spade a 
spade, and a turkey a turkey. 

Unfortunately, that objective philosophy has made us 
somewhat unpopular in Hollywood, where legions of press 
agents (known in the trade as flacks) would have you 
believe every film is the most exciting feature since GONE 
WITH THE WIND, and every special effect is a unique new 
concept that’s never been done before. 

We treat the genre seriously, and pride ourselves in having 
the most complete and in-depth coverage of any magazine 
on the market. Our issues devoted to the behind-the-scenes 
wizardry of such films as STAR WARS, CLOSE ENCOUN- 
TERS, ALIEN, FORBIDDEN PLANET and THE BLACK 
HOLE— written and reported by our international network 
of correspondents— have set standards forfiim journalism 
that no other magazine has matched. 

But frankly, we’re considered to be something of a trouble- 


maker in Hollywood. Producers, directors and press agents 
don’t always return our calls. Apparently, our independent 
nature has won us few friends. That is, except for our 
growing number of readers, who have faithfully come to 
expect the latest information— and the most stunning 
visuals— on horror, fantasy and science fiction films. 

Discover CINEFANTASTIQUE, and read the magazine 
that refuses to treat Hollywood with kid gloves. 

And that’s the truth. 
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IT'S ^ BIRD. JT'S a PLdniE.. 

IT'B A riDEO ! 

(TTiTi 


T he evil scientific genius lex luthor holds 

the city of Metropolis in a fearsome reign of terror. The 
Metropolis Memorial Bridge has been destroyed and 
Luthor's criminal minions run rampant throughout the city! 


How will Metropolis survive? 

Suddenly, the air is filled with the 
roar of rushing wind as a heroic figure 
weari ng a cape cleaves the sky above. 

Look, up in the sky! 

It’s a bird. 

It’s a plane. 

It's ... an electronic blip? 

Maybe that’s not exactly the way 
you remember it from the television 
program or the comic books, but in 
Atari's new "Superman Home Video 
Game” you see blips and not Gene 
Hackman and Christopher Reeve. 

Don’t get me wrong, though. Atari 
produces games that allow you to 
battle alien invaders, be a football, 
basketball or hockey player, bowler 
or boxer, battle fierce dragons, match 
wits with a computer in any one of 
dozens of games of chance, take part 
in military engagements and aerial 
dogfights or engage in quickdraw 


contests with gunfighters of the old 
west, as well as dozens of other com- 
puterized contests of skill and speed. 
But only one lets you become Super- 
man, the Man of Steel. And it is be- 
cause of that, as well as the complex 
and imaginative course of action it 
takes that makes Superman one of 
the best and most challenging games 
on the home video market today. 

I must admit from the start that I am 
a bit biased in my opinions of Super- 
man. When- 1 was younger I faithfully 
watched the televised Adventures .of 
Superman and was a fan of the comic 
books. And, for a good chunk of the 
recent past, I have been a comic book 
writer. And though i have never ac- 
tually scripted any of the Superman 
stories, I, like most people in the 
comic business, have a soft spot in 
my heart for 'The Big Red ‘S’.” con- 
sidered the granddaddy of the comic 

— REVIEW by Paul Kupperber^ — 


book super-hero. Afterall, it was his 
appearance in 1938 that sparked the 
rise in popularity of comic books and 
four-color heores. It Is fairly safe to 
assume that had it not been for Super- 
man (not to mention the men who 
created him, Jerry Siegel and Joe 
Shuster), we would not be doing what 
we do today. 

Over the years, the Man of Steel has 
shown up in the comics, novels, 
newspaper comic strips, on radio 
programs, movie serials, television 
shows, animated cartoons, big bud- 
get films, and his likeness has ap- 
peared on everythingfrom lunch pails 
and telephones to underwear. So if 
Superman has been around so long, 
what’s the big fuss all about? 

Because Atari’s video game finally 
offers us the opportunity to give the 
big guy a hand! 

So now that you’ve got your Atari 





Video Computer System all hooked 
jjp to your television, your brand new 
Superman cassette plugged into the 
unit and the joystick clutched eagerly 
in your hands, what can you expect to 
see? 

Well, first off, there’s the cast of 
characters, in no way do any of them 
look the least bit iike peopie, but then 
again, there's no confusing Clark 
Kent with Lois Lane, either. Clark ap- 
pears wearing his ubiquitous blue suit 
and brown hat, while Lois wears 
green and the ridiculous pillbox hat 
made famous by Noel Neill in the 
television show from the Fifties, 

The infamous Lex Luthor is easily 
recognizable, if oniy by his hairless 
and uncovered head, and certainly 
for the whirly-bird unit on his back, 
with which hezipsaroundtheplaying 
field. Luthor's quintet of henchmen 
are easy to spot. They are the ones 
carrying the big guns. 

And, of course, there's the main 
man himself, Superman. When Clark 
Kent steps into the phonebooth and 
sheds his Brooks Brothers exterior, 
he turns into a vision of blue . . , with 
red boots and a collar and a flesh 
colored cape thrown in. While he's 
flying the cape billows in the wind 
behind him, and, since Supes is the 
oniy character in the game that can 
both fly and walk, when he's on the 
ground the cape disappears. Alas, the 
classic (not to mention trade-marked) 
red “S” chest emblem is missing from 
this rendition of the Man of Steel. But 
then, so are several other small de- 
tails. such as hair, a face and hands. 

Now that you are able to differen- 
tiate between the various little 
colored blips on your screen, it helps 
to know where they are going. The 
background consists of different 
scenes, ali connected and ail repre- 
senting a different section of Super- 
man’s city, Metropolis. 

A tour of this Metropoiis, however, 
isn’t exactly going to take you to any 
of the city’s hot-spots or tourist at- 
tractions. but itwili give you alithe lo- 
cations you need to play the game. 
There are assorted city blocks on dif- 
ferent levels, with each level a differ- 
ent color. On one street is the phone- 
booth where Clark Kent can change 
to Superman, and vice versa, away 
from prying eyes. Another contains 
the Daily Planet building (identifiable 
by the globe on its roof), while a third 
shows the Metropolis Memoriai 
Bridge. 

There are two entrances to the Me- 
tropolis subway with several scenes 
of the system on various levels. And. 
of course, we are supplied with a jail 
to hold Luthor and his mob 
you’ve succeeded in capturing thi 
Zipping around through all of this 
a helicopter as well as three 


Atari’s Superman 
video game is 
the most fun you 
can have short of 
being born on 
the pianet 
Krypton yourself. 
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nite satellites which are dangerous to 
Superman should they come in con- 
tact with him. 

The object of the game is for Super- 
man to capture Lex Luthor and his 
five cohorts while searching for, re- 
turning and reassembling the pieces 
of the biown-up Metropolis bridge 
and getting Clark Kent to the Daily 
Planet, all in the shortest amount of 
time you can manage. A digital timer 
in the upper right hand of the screen 
keeps you informed of your playing 
time, which tends to be a little dis- 
couraging to the beginning player 
who has to watch seven or eight min- 
utes tick by before he’s finished. But 
do notdispair. This is one tricky game 
and it takes a bit of practice to master. 

I know a nine-year-old boy who man- 
ages to do the whole thing in a minute 
and 45 seconds. I've given up trying 
to break the five minute barrier my- 
self. The kid’s just too good for me. 

The game begins when you press 
your re-set switch and Superman 
lands by the phonebooth. changes 
into Clark Kent and starts walking 
towards the Daily Planet building and 


number of felons still prowling the 
streets with evil on their minds. 

The bad guys are by no means easy 
to catch either. They, like Superman, 
have complete freedom to wander 
hither, thither and yon through and 
across the different levels, provided 
of course, they follow a logical, pre- 
set sequence. In otherwords, you can 
not get down into the subway unless 
you fly your little Kryptonian blip 
through one of the designated en- 
trances, Nor can Clark Kent walk to 
the Daily Planet unless the bridge is 
whole, thus connecting that sceneto 
the next one. 

So let’s assume you have been able 
to round up all your villians and have 
them locked up in jail. Now you begin 
searching for the pieces to rebuild the 
destroyed bridge. Well, first you have 
got to find them. Remember, they 
could have landed anywhere in Me- 
tropolis, so you’ve got to fly Super- 
man throughout the city and keep 
your baby blue x-ray eyes peeled for 
the debris. The bridge sections will 
not move from where they’ve landed 
. . . unless the helicopter makes con- 


happens, can he once again become 
super, man. Only then is he free to go 
off and complete his mission . . . pro- 
vided you are able to steer him clear 
of any further contact with the Kryp- 
tonite. Otherwise you have got to go 
through the whole thing again. 

And now, after lots of sweat and 
fancy maneuvering you’ve got Luthor 
and Co. safely tucked away in the 
hoosegow and the bridge put back 
together again. You are almost fin- 
ished with your mission for truth, jus- 
tice and the American way. All that 
remains to be done is to fly Superman 
back to the phonebooth where he 
changes again to Clark Kent, walks 
across the newly reconstructed 
bridge, take the subway to the Daily 
Planet and files the big story with that 
great Metropolitan newspaper. 

Then and only then does a musical 
tone sound and the clock stops. 

After that, of course, it’s time to 
start all over again with the ever pres- 
ent desire to shave just a fewseconds 
off your time! 

Like the other Atari games. Super- 
man has a few handicaps built into it 


There are games that allow you to battle alien 
invaders or be an athlete, but only one lets you 
become Superman, The Man of Steell 


work. But before Clark can cross the 
bridge that will take him there, it ex- 
plodes with a boom, scattering its 
three pieces across the entire field of 
play. Clark immediately does an 
about face and rushes back to his 
phonebooth, this time changing from 
mild-mannered reporter to Man of 
Steel and flying off to the accom- 
paniment of sound effects of flight. 

Only the movements of Clark and 
Superman can be controlled with 
your joystick, which allows you to di- 
rect the latter’s flight path through all 
the levels of Metropolis. The Video 
Computer System controls every- 
thing else, randomly scattering the 
pieces of the bridge and selecting the 
whereabouts and movement of Lu- 
thor. the henchmen, Lois, the heli- 
copter and the Kryptonite satellites. 

Superman can lift the sections of 
bridge and the other characters by 
landing and making contact with 
them. But so can the helicopter, and 
that's one of the little complications 
that help make Superman so much 
fun. Each time Supes snags a hench- 
men (or Luthor himself, for that mat- 
ter) he has to fly them across the city 
to the jail, where he deposits them be- 
hind bars one at a time. Each time a 
crook is placed in jail a marker disap- 
pears from the upper left of the 
screen, which keeps track of the 


tact with them. The copter can and 
will pick uponeormore sections, and 
drop them off in a different part of 
Metropolis. So even if you’ve located 
part of the bridge while you are bring- 
ing a crook to jail or another section 
back to its rightful place, that piece 
may not be there by the time you get 
back. 

If you get fed up with flying around 
in circles you can always make use of 
another of Superman’s powers, x-ray 
vision. This is done by landing Super- 
man and pressing the red controller 
button on your unit and moving the 
joystick in the direction you wish to 
see. From any onescene you can look 
one place to the right, left, up or down. 

'Once you have managed to find all 
three sections of the bridge and have 
flown them back to where they be- 
long. the bridge reassembles overthe 
river and your are near the end of the 
game. 

But there are one or two obstacles 
thrown in Superman’s path. At any 
time, one of the three Kryptonite 
satellites may swoop into the scene 
and should it make contact with The 
Man of Steel, he instantly loses his 
super-powers and hasto land, releas- 
ing his hold on whatever object or 
person he is carrying at that moment. 
Only by touching Lois, who auto- 
matically enters the scene when this 


in the form of the difficulty switches 
on the Video Computer Unit. One 
such difficulty for the advanced 
player— like that smart aleck nine- 
year-old — makes Luthorand hisgang 
move away from Supes at twice their 
usual speed, as well as sending the 
Kryptonite at him at the same rate. 
Another handicap prevents Lois from 
automatically popping into the scene 
whenever Superman iszapped by the 
Kryptonite, meaning that valuable 
time is lost searching for her before 
he is super again. 

Atari isasubsidary of Warner Com- 
munications, which also owns Super- 
man Publisher DC, as well as the 
companies which distribute the 
comics, license the characters for 
outside merchandizing, and distrib- 
ute both Superman. The Movie and 
Superman. The Soundtrack. Though 
this might al! seem a bit incestuous at 
first glance, it just goes to prove that 
the people behind the game know the 
character of Superman well and were 
prepared to handle him within the 
mythical framework established over 
the last forty years. 

Needless to say, they have done 
their work well. 

Atari's “Superman Home Video 
Game" is the most fun you can have 
with Superman short of being born 
on the planet Krypton yourself. ■ 
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(Continued from Page 35) 
tend the zoom range. They may make 
them a little lighter. That’s about the 
only thing that's in the offing.” 

Choosing between black and white 
and color cameras is a matter of price. 
Top of the line color cameras run as 
high as $3,000; the average price is in 
the neighborhood of $1,000. Most 
black and white cameras cost less 


ter your shot if your viewfinder does 
not lead through the lens. 

The second type is electronic and 
will play back your shot exactly as it 
will appear on your tape; in effect it is 
a miniature television set built into 
your camera which plays back what 
you shoot as your are taping. This 
type of viewfinder will also act as a 
monitor (a fancy term for a television 
set used for playback, or in a studio, 
for watching what is being shot) 
which will play back your tape in- 
stantly on location. If you do not like 


era you will find this set-up easy to 
understand. 

One ring allows you to focus: that 
is, to take the blur out of the picture 
and make it clear. Manufacturers 
tend to make this ring a rough texture 
so you can find it without taking your 
eyes off your viewfinder. 

Another ring on many cameras is 
for thezoomfuncf/on. This allows you 
to get a closer or farther shot of your 
scene without moving the camera. 
The way to compare the zoom capa- 
bilities of various cameras besides 



than S400 (these prices do not in- 
clude videocassette recorders). 

If you buy a color camera you will 
have to deal with a few more technical 
features. Do not be timid in this re- 
gard — color cameras have many 
automatic features and are designed 
for ease of use. "We don't let a cus- 
tomer leave here until they under- 
stand the camera. It takes a very, very 
short time — depends on the individ- 
ual. From a minute to five or ten min- 
utes, that’s all. They're so easy to op- 
erate — they’re fully automatic,” An- 
derson claims. 

Actually shopping for a camera is a 
formidable task. There are approxi- 
mately 16 companies in the field and 
over 40 cameras now available. If you 
are not comfortable with the idea of 
shopping by electronic specification 
sheets, the best thing to do is go to 
several area stores and play with the 
merchandise. 

Having some idea of the main parts 
of a camera will help you articulate 
what you want to see. 

The viewfinder is the part of the 
camera which faces you and allows 
you to see what you are shooting. 
There are two types. The optical 
viewfinder allows you to see your 
shot directly. This type either at- 
taches to the top orsideof the camera 
or leads through the lens. Some 
brands feature lines drawn or etched 
onto the viewfinder that help you cen- 


what you have taped, this type of 
viewfinder has the advantage of let- 
ting you know immediately so you 
can rewind and tape over. No center- 
ing lines are needed with an elec- 
tronic viewfinder. 

The length of your camera's cable 
is an important consideration if you 
intend to use your camera mainly 
around the house. When you detach 
your camera from its tripod and carry 
it, the camera’s cable length will de- 
termine how far you can go. Cable 
lengths differ widely; before you 
shop, know the size of the rooms in 
which you will most use the camera. 

Avoid annoyance later by finding 
out how long you can operate your 
camera at any one time. Batteries 
wear out after an hour to an hour and 
a half, after which you must recharge 
them. The shooting capacity of any 
brand you look at should be a key 
consideration. 

Finally, decide whether you prefer 
a shoulder-rest type of camera or a 
‘‘pistol-grip” (which means you hold 
the camera in your hand as you would 
a gun). Usually the heavier color 
cameras will have shoulder rest de- 
signs, whereas the lighter black and 
white cameras can be operated com- 
fortably with a pistol-grip. 

The lens of the video camera is the 
barrel-shaped part in front. Its ad- 
justable rings and numbers look 
complex, but once you handle a cam- 


handling them is through the use of 
the zoom ratio. You will find this on a 
camera's specification sheet, it is a 
ratio like 2:1, 4:1 or6:1. The higher the 
first number the farther away or the 
closer in you can get to your subject. 

For example, the subject you are 
shooting is at 1 . If you zoom into your 
subject (that is. use thezoomto make 
the subject appear closer) using the 
entire range of a 2:1 zoom, yoursub- 
ject will appear twice as close. If you 
visually compare two cameras with 
different lengths of zoom you will in- 
stantly see the differences in the 
zoom ratios. 

The greatest zoom ratio available 
today in consumer cameras is 6:1 , al- 
though it is predicted that longer 
zooms will be available to the average 
consumer in a few years. A standard 
zoom on a professional studio cam- 
era is 10:1. 

If you plan to do a good deal of 
close-up work, you should get a cam- 
era with macrofocus. This is an ex- 
tension of your camera’s ability to 
zoom in which allows you to get a 
very close shot of your subject with- 
out losing focus and getting a blurry 
image. If you want to videotape your 
stamp collection, for instance, this 
feature is mandatory. 

As far as lighting requirements, 
both black and white and color cam- 
eras are designed to work automatic- 
ally in ordinary day or house light. 
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A typical VHS color camera is Psfnasonic’s PK-750. This single-tube vidicon unit is distinguished from the 
lower priced cameras by it’s electronic viewfinder (actually a miniature TV monitor) and 6:1 zoom lens. 


This is one distinct advantage video 
has over the additional lighting film 
requires. Usually, a simple flip of a 
switch tells the video camera under 
what light it will be working. 

For example, the Panasonic 
W\/-3200 color camera illustrates its 
light setting switch with pictures of 
the sun and a sun partially hidden be- 
hind a cloud, instantly showing you 
the adjustments to make for sunny 
and cloudy days. The lens automa- 
tically adjusts itself to small varia- 
tions within the specified range. 

Some cameras make sharper pic- 
tures than others. For both black and 
white and color picture clarity, you 
will want to compare what is called 
horizontal resolution. 

If you get very close to your televi- 
sion set, you will see that video pic- 
tures are made of many very small, 
closely spaced horizontal lines. The 
more lines in your picture the more 
detail you get and hence the sharper 
your picture. Horizontal resolution 
tells you how many lines the camera 
will put in your picture. On a specifi- 
cation sheet, horizontal resolution is 
a three-digit number and goes from 
about 200 up to as much as 600. The 
higher the number, the more lines 
you get — 200. for example, simply 
means you get 200 lines in your 
picture. 

You will not need a camera that 
gives you much more than 300 lines. 
Most recorders presently have the 
capacity to record only that many, 
and a 600 line camera will do nothing 
to improve the situation. Check the 
literature that came with your video- 


cassette recorder and see what its 
horizontal capabilities are; then find a 
camera to match. 

You cannot see a camera’s hori- 
zontal resolution through an optical 
viewfinder and it is very difficult to 
discern with an electronic. It is better 
to check the specification sheet. 
When comparing tapes made by two 
cameras within 50 lines of each other, 
you probably will not be able to see 
much difference, unless you own a 
giant screen projector. 

If you buy a color camera, the main 
technicality you will need to master is 
how to adjust the color. Oddly 
enough, this function is called white 
balance though it sometimes is re- 
ferred to as color temperature or color 
balance. It means you adjust the 
camera to admit colors the way your 
eyes see them. When you adjust the 
white balance, you keep out too 
much red or too much green the same 
way you would on a color television 
set. 

Some cameras require that you 
plug into your television set at home 
and adjust each color as it appears on 
the screen. However, a desirablefea- 
ture for beginners is an automatic 
white balance which balances all 
colors at the twist of a knob. Instead 
of setting up your balance at home, 
you have the advantage of being able 
to do so on location. 

With these terms in mind you are 
ready to do your preliminary 
shopping. 

Leave your credit cards and check- 
book at home on purpose so you 
cannot be pressured into buying. As 


you shop for your camera, also shop 
for a salesperson with whom you feel 
comfortable. This is someone who 
will encourage you to play with all the 
cameras in the store and show you 
how to operate them. Learn how to 
use all the features on a camera, and 
compare similar features on different 
cameras. 

Do not buy the first camera which 
impresses you. If you are told the 
price is a special that will end that 
day, at least leave to call another store 
and compare prices. It is a mark of 
intelligence to give yourself space 
between the sales pitch and the deci- 
sion to buy. 

The most important element in se- 
lecting a camera is finding how it 
feels: good salespeople should be 
happy to encourage you in these ac- 
tivities because they know they will 
make sales if you get involved with 
their product. If your salesperson 
makes you feel like you are wasting 
his time, look elsewhere. 

If it comes down to a decision be- 
tween two basically similar cameras, 
accessories most likely will be the 
deciding factor in your decision to 
buy one over the other. Ask for a list 
of both the accessories included with 
the camera and the rptional acces- 
sories available. Get your salesper- 
son to explain wha+ each accessory 
will do so you can make a realistic 
comparison. For example, Sanyo's 
two color cameras include 16-foot 
cables. However, their black and 
white camera comes with a 20-foot 
cable. 
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If possible, rent a camera before 
you buy. If there are features you do 
not understand, do not like, or think 
you might not use, this is the best way 
to find out in advance. 

It is not possible to get videotape 
outfits on a rental basis in every com- 
munity. If you are able to find a dealer 
who does rent equipment, try to have 
your rental fee applied to your cam- 
era purchase price, in Chicago, rental 


Sporting Events: Some salespeo- 
ple will tell you that one use for your 
camera is taping ball games. This is 
misleading. No stadium in the coun- 
try will allow you in to a professional 
game with a videotape camera. Ex- 
clusive videotaping rights are granted 
contractually to local television sta- 
tions and networks. In other words, if 
you can watch the game on television, 
you will not be allowed to take your 


may find this emotionally taxing. 

Video "Pen" Pals: As more people 
purchase video cassette recorders 
and cameras, there will be a rise of 
video ‘'pen” pais, A classified ad in a 
video magazine should serve as an 
introduction and start you off. 

Videotape Your Possessions: This 
is a good idea from both insurance 
and storage angles. In the event of 
theft, a videotape of a stamp or other 


Learn how to use all the features on a camera, 
and compare similar features on different 

cameras. 


for a camera alone without a recorder 
runs around $50 a day. so thesavings 
are worthwhile. Ask your salesperson 
for rates in your locale. 

At last! You are ready to buy. You 
know what camera you want and you 
are satisfied with its picture, its use. 
its features and accessories. There 
remain two last items to check — what 
is the warranty on your camera: and 
where can you get it serviced? 

The standard warranty on a video 
camera is 90 days parts and labor. 
This excludes your vidicon tube (that 
part of the camera which electronic- 
ally processes your picture fortrans- 
mission after it enters the lens) be- 
cause it is easily damaged by slight 
mishandling. Do not settle for any 
less a warranty than 90 days, and read 
your camera’s literature very thor- 
oughly on how to keep from damag- 
ing your vidicon tube — they are cost- 
ly to replace. 

For servicing, your best bet is to 
deal with a store which has a service 
department on premises. If yourstore 
does not. inquire whether they will 
send your camera to the service cen- 
ter for you. If you end up buying from 
a store which does neither, get a list 
of local authorized service centers 
and find the one nearest you. You 
may save yourself grief by buying a 
camera whose service center is close 
by rather than one which would re- 
quire you to send your camera by 
mail for servicing. 

Servicing a video camera is much 
like servicing a videotape recorder — 
a week to ten days on most problems. 
Parts are readily available for most 
camera brands, but ask your dealer 
what the situation is for your particu- 
lar camera. 

You have bought your camera! 
Now the best is yet to come. After all 
that practical thinking and cautious 
comparison, you are ready to indulge 
your imagination. Captain Kirk, take 
your seat on the bridge! 


camera into the stadium. If you are in 
doubt about taping your favorite 
sport, call your local stadium: do not 
ask your salesperson at the video 
store. Minor leagues may have a more 
liberal policy — certainly taping your 
kid’s little league game should pose 
no problem. 

Parties: The major attraction of us- 
ing your camera at a party is its play- 
back capacity. Make a cassette, slap 
it into your VCR and your friends can 
see themselves on the tube. You can 
get peopleto loosen up by encourag- 
ing them to ham it up for the camera; 
if they really get loose, you will 
have . . . 

Swingers' Tapes: Some people get 
together specifically to tape them- 
selves engaged in various sexual ac- 
tivities and then send the tape around 
looking for new participants. There 
are magazines and clubs which spe- 
cifically cater to this audience. 
Enough said. 

Home X Movies: Well, not quite 
enough. If you. your spouse or para- 
mour and your camera decide to 
make it a threesome, you will need a 
tripod. 

Holiday Memories: People of a less 
exhibitionistic bent enjoy taping holi- 
day activities. Taping a child's birth- 
day party, a wedding or a bar mitzvah 
captures unique and often-missed 
detail. 

Recording the Grandchildren: 
Grandparents find making tapes of 
their grandchildren is a nice way to 
show off the kids and remember their 
visits. 

Recording the Grandparents: Turn 
the camera on the older members of 
your family and you have the world’s 
best genealogical records. 

Terminal Illness: A terminally ill 
family member may find great com- 
fort in making a tape to leave behind. 
His or her family may find great corn- 
fort as well in having such a memento. 
Discretion is advised as some people 


collection can aid insurance claims. 
Store this tape in your safe deposit 
box. 

Video Security -Systems: Video 
cameras can enable you to see who is 
at the door, what caused that strange 
noise upstairs or what the baby is up 
to. Systems can be adapted to indi- 
vidual household needs. 

What do you do with yourfilmsand 
slides if you buy a video camera? 
Convert them all to videotape! There 
are two ways to do this. You can pur- 
chase an accessory {not available 
with all cameras) which will allow you 
to transfer your films yourself. For 
example, Sony’s HVC-1000 color 
camera has a telecine (“tele” fortele- 
vision, “cine” for film as in cinema) 
adaptor, the VCR-3, which will enable 
you to put your still pictures or Super 
8 film on videocassette. Quasar’s film/ 
tape converter KT502QF has an 
audio dubbing system which enables 
you to put sound over silent films as 
you transfer them to tape. Such ac- 
cessories are now available In the 
$150 to $175 range. 

The Fotomat people recently have 
introduced a service of transferring 
film to videotape. The cost of trans- 
ferring 80 minutes of Super 8 film at 
the 18-feet-per-second speed onto 
either VHS or Beta format video- 
cassettes is about $35.00, plus the 
cost of tape (if you supply your own 
cassette, there is a handling charge of 
two dollars). They also transfer regu- 
lar 8mm film and slides. Orders re- 
quire special labelling and instruc- 
tions so it is best to stop by a Fotomat 
and get literature before you bring in 
your order. They will also send you 
literature by mail. 

With your camera and videocas- 
sette you are now among the pio- 
• neers in the world of video technol- 
ogy. From here you should be all set 
to get a special effects generator, and 
editing machine, maybe another 
camera . . . ahead Warp Factor 8! ■ 
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NEWSLINE 

(Continued from Page 31) 
ence in television set manufacturing 
and continuing interest by the public 
in purchasing new video technology, 
but electronics execs are scratching 
their heads over the 59per cent jump 
in sales of VCRs over the first six 
month statistics of 1979 vs. 1980, 
while sales of color tubes dropped 
nearly 8 per cent during the same 
period. 


I RATINGS 

Up The Ratings 

More people are tuning into Pub- 
lic Broadcasting for their prime time 
viewing than ever before, according 
to PBS president Larry Grossman. 
During the month of March of this 
year, over 52,000,000 television 
households, or an impressive 68.2 
per cent of the viewing audience, 
watched public TV. That is a 3 per 
cent increase over the same month 
one year ago and a staggering 39 per 
cent leap in viewership over March 
of 1975. 

Daytime viewership is also up, 
with 50.5 per cent of the television 
households in the U.S. opting for 
Public Television over the standard 
game shows and soaps available on 
the networks. That is an increase of 
55 per cent over the audiences 
recorded five years earlier. 

One of the highest rated PBS 
programs, Grossman noted, was a 
recent National Geographic Special, 
Invisible World which copped an 11 
per cent share of the audience, 
about the same as Live From Studio 
8-H on NBC. But while the NBC 
program was a flop in the ratings, 

PBS seems content with their com- 
paratively small slice of the ratings 
pie. They may not be up there with 
the 30-plus percentages the net- 
works rack up, but they are certainly 
working on it. 

^ Brother's Still Watching — But 
Now He's On Tape! 

Arbitron continues to try to 
unravel the demographics and time 
patterns of VCR owners with its 
second study of VCR use, while 
Media Statistics, Inc., which hopes to 
be the Nielson of cable viewing, is 
conducting a study of some of the 
two million plus homes carrying 
Cable News Network and the 
“superstations" (KTVU/San 
Francisco, WGN/Chicago, WTBS/At- 
ianta, WOR/New York) spfecial 
transmissions. The study will break 
down the minute-by-minute viewing 
habits of the surveyed households. 


NEW RELEASES 

From TIME-LIFE N'IDEO: 

Gi/n/ne SheltGr—(1970), the Altamont Concert, featuring the Rolling 
Stones, the Jefferson Airplane and the Grateful Dead. David Maysles, 
Director. 

The Europeans— starring Lee Remick. 

The Collector — (1965), starring Terrence Stamp and Samantha Eggar. 
William Wyler, Director. 

Providence— (1977), starring Dirk Bogarde. John Gielgud. Ellen Burstyn 
and David Warner. Alain Resnais, Director. 

From RCA SELECTAVNSION ( disc ): 

Gimme Shelter — (1970), the Altamont Concert, featuring the Rolling 
Stones, the Jefferson Airplane and the Grateful Dead. David Maysles, 
Director. 

Z—(1969), starring Yves Montand and Irene Papas. Costa-Gavras. Director. 

The Men Who Fell To Eerth — (1977), starring David Bowie, Rip 
Torn. Nicholas Roeg, Director. 

Swept Awey — (1975), starring Giancarlo Giannini, Mariangela Melato. 
Lina Wertmuller. Director. 

Pumping Iron — (1977), starring Arnold Schwarzenegger and Lou Fer- 
rigno. Robert Fiore and George Butler, Directors. 

Richerd lll—(1956), starring Laurence Olivier, John Gielgud, Ralph 
Richardson and Claire Bloom. Laurence Olivier, Director. 

Le Strode — (1956), starring Anthony Quinn and Richard Basehart. Fede- 
rico Fellini, Director. 

The Seventh Seel — (1956), starring Max Von Sydow. Ingmar Berg- 
man, Director. 

The Emperor Jones— (1933), starring Paul Robeson. Based on the 
play by Eugene O'Neill. Dudley Murphy, Director. 

Pygmelion—(1938), starring Leslie Howard, Wendy Hiller and Wilfrid 
Lawson. Anthony Asquith and Leslie Howard, Directors. 

From ABC VIDEO ENTERPRISES (tagc and disc )'. 

The Miracle of Lake Placid— highlights of the wso Winter 
Olympics. 

Love Among the Ruins — (1975), made-for-tv movie starring Kathe- 
rine Hepburn and Laurence Olivier. George Cukor, Director. 

Night Stalker— (1971), and Night Strangler— (1972), made-for- 
tv movies starring Darren McGavin. John Lieweiiyn Moxey and Dan Curtis, 
Directors. 

Griffith end Phoenix — (1976), made-for-tv movie, starring Peter Falk 
and Jill Clayburgh. Daryl Duke, Director. 

Notorious— (1946), starring Cary Grant and Ingrid Bergman. Alfred 
Hitchcock, Director. 

Speiibound—(1945), starring Ingrid Bergman and Gregory Peck. Alfred 
Hitchcock, Director. 

Paredine Case— (1948), starring Gregory Peck, Charles Laughton and 
Ethel Barrymore. Alfred Hitchcock, Director. 

Portrait of Jennie — (1948). starring Jennifer Jones and Joseph Cot- 
ton. William Dieterle, Director. 

Intermezzo— (1939), starring Leslie Howard and Ingrid Bergman. Gre- 
gory Ratoff, Director. 

The Spiral Staircase — (1946), starring Dorothy McGuire and George 
Brent. Robert Siodmak, Director. 

Take the Money and Run—(1969), starring Woody Alien, Janet 
Margolin and Jackson Beck. Woody Allen, Director. 

They Shoot Horses Don’t They? — (1969), starring Jane Fonda, 
Michael Sarrazin and Susannah York. Sydney Pollack. Director. 

Straw Dogs — (1971), starring Dustin Hoffman and Susan George. Sam 
Peckinpah. Director. 

Charly—(1968), starring Cliff Robertson and Claire Bloom. Ralph Nelson, 
Director. 


tld$ TVto tune in on 
the vvStlift most comidete 
video cassette $dectioi|. 


If it’s on video cassette, it’s on Video Artists’ playlist. 



VIDEO ARTISTS 11336 K-Tel Drive, Minneapolis, MN 55343 
□ I would like to receive the Video Artists playlist(s) 
checked below {check one or both — enclose $5, 
refundable with first purchase): 

□ Family Movie Master Playlist 

□ Other Movie Master Playlist 


. anywhere, including . 


CLOSE ENCOUNTERS 


NAME 


SUPERMAN: THE MOVIE 


SIGNATURE 


□ATE 


COAL MINER’S DAUGHTER 


ADDRESS 


HOME PHONE { ) BUS. PHONE { ) 

□ I'm interested in purchasing one of the selections at right. 
Please have a Video Artists Manager of Motion Picture 
Distribution call me. Best time to call: 


EVERY WHICH WAY BUT LOOSE 


HALLOWEEN 


ENTER THE DRAGON 


®TCJK. Brand Tapes Available 


BLAZING SADDLES 


EXORCIST I & II 


CHINA SYNDROME 


THE MUPPET MOVIE 


NFL FILMS 


You’ll find all major film productions. Including the complete cassette 
libraries of 20th Century Fox, Warner Brothers. Universal, Paramount, Allied 
Artists, Columbia and Media. 

In fact, you’ll find ours is the most complete playlist in the industry. 

And getting longer all the time. 

Everything on the Video Artists playlist is priced right, too. So when you i 
do business with us, you know you’re getting the very best values ' 

possible. (That includes the lowest prices anywhere on blank video 
cassettes.) 

To get the Video Artists complete playlist, use the coupon in this ad. 

Or call the number below. (Most initial cassette orders can be filled in ^ 

2-4 weeks.) 

Video Artists. No one offers more entertaining ways 
to turn your TV screen into a movie screen. 


VIDEO Call‘ToII*<Tree 

ARTISTS l-800‘328-8181 

(In Minnesota, Call 1-612-933-8072.) 







Tomorrow's television today. That’s TheaterVision — a 
giant screen home video center of incredible quality and 
sophistication. 

TheaterVision: A solid state trinitron plus color 
television receiver. Prewired tor video recorders, games 
and cameras as well as standard television. Finely 
ground optical lenses. And a washable screen that 
measures up to five feet from corner to corner. 

The result: A giant color picture so crisp and clear you 
can enjoy it in normal room light. It is truly the ultimate 
television experience. 

And now, TheaterVision is available from the factory to 
you. The price: About half of what you’d expect to pay for 
any high quality color TV projection system. 

For example, the one-piece, completely self-contained 
model with wireless remote control and handsome 


walnut finish cabinet is $1 ,895 with a four-foot screen, 
and $1 ,995 with a five-foot screen. Two-piece units with 
a four-foot screen from $895. 

TheaterVision manufactures a complete range of big 
screen television systems and all come with full 
electronic warrantees. 

For instant information about how easy it is to have a 
giant screen TheaterVision video system in your home, 
call toll free (800) 257-7880 (N.J. 1 -800-322-8650). 

I HEATER Vision® 

The pioneer of Giant Screen Projection Television Systems 

TheaterVision, Inc., 671 South Lawn Lane, 

Rockville, Maryland 20850 

(301) 762-0420 U.S. and other patents 


“Proven by millions of TV viewers and satisfied customers” 






TV shows that you haven’t thought about in years are 

now at your fingertips. 


I Sheriff Lobo, B.J. or the Dukes of 

I Hazard? Need relief from the 
weekly heartaches on Dallas and Little 
House? If you can be cured of these 
TV-addict withdraw! pains by 30 min- 
utes of Dobie Cillis or an hour of 
Maverick, this column is for you. 

Many of us enjoy reliving those 
thrilling days of yesteryear by watching 
syndicated reruns. Even more might 
have fun preserving these moments on 
tape before they disappear forever. 

The main problem, however, is the 
poor viewer has no control over which 
reruns reach his local independent 
stations. 

For example, once very popular 
programs such as The Fugitive and 
Route 66 are seen practically nowhere 
because stations do not buy them from 
the companies that now distribute 
films. There are many reasons for this: 
for example, the above shows were 
filmed In black and white and most 
stations prefer running color; rare 
exceptions being "classics''’ like I Love 
Lucy and The Honeymooners. In this 
monthly space, I will show you how to 
get around yoUr local programmers' 
dull and unimaginative schedules. 

The first obstacle to overcome, of 
course, is the purchasing of a video 
cassette recorder, a subject better 
treated in depth in future issues of this 
magazine. Once this is done, contact 
out-of-town friends or relatives who 
have compatible tape units and 
exchange local TV Guides with them. 
Upon examining the Guide, you prob- 


airing in the area, primarily on inde- 
pendent (non-network) stations. 

Some programs can be more enter- 
taining now than they were the first 
time around. Many shows 
once-popular are now exiled to near- 
obscurity, but (at the time of writing) 
they have been running in some areas: 
Channel 36 from San Jose, California, 
features both The Fugitive and Sen 
Casey. The aforementioned Dobie Gil- 
lis can be found on Channel 3 out of 
Madison, Wisconsin. Channel 11 from 
Seattle-Tacoma, Washington, 
broadcasts Route 66. And Channel 9 
from Chicago — available on a great 
many cable systems across the nation — 
actually runs the original underwater 
classic. Sea Hunt. 

As you can see, shows you have not 
thought about in years are now at your 
fingertips. How you can get those 
listings transferred from print to your 
television screen is easier than you 
might think. The syndicated reruns 
which you cannot stomach anymore 
on your local stations might be the 
very shows that somebody else would 
trade their last picture tube for. 

Being a video trading veteran myself, 
I can easily illustrate this last point. 

One of my favorite shows is The Man 
From U.N.C.L.E. This is another pro- 
gram that was once a regular top ten 
network favorite but is seldom seen 
these days . . . unless you live in 
Detroit, Baltimore or Madison, Wis- 
consin. While U.N.C.L.E. has not been 


Syndicated 
reruns which you 
cannot stomach 
might be the 
very shows 
somebody else 
would trade their 
last picture tube 
for. 


Overview by LARRY CHARET 


Illustration by John Zielinskt 



RaiE films well done. 

If you appreciate the hard-to-find in entertainment, sample our film selection. 

VCI is a source of a wide variety of movies includir^ Charlton Heston’s “El Cid,” John Wayne’s 
“Circus World,” the Nixon satires “Richard” and “The Way He Was,” “Chariots Of The Gods,” “In 
Search of Historic Jesus,” and many more. 

Over 500 cities are available in Beta or VHS formats on uncut professional-quality video 
cassettes. 

Call our toll free number for the VCI “Command Peifomiance” dealer in your area at 
1-800-331H077. In Oklahoma, call 1-918-622-6460. 

You will also appreciate our medium prices. 



Viieo Ccrnvnicrdcations. Inc.l6D85 East ShRy Drive/Tidsa, OK 74145. 





NEW "VCD" VIDEO CADDY 
SUPPORTS CAMERA AND 


CARRIES RECORDER 




No more heavy 
back power packs 
...VCD suports 
and carries 
10 !b. video 
camera and 30 
lbs. of com- 
ponents — safely 
and securely. 


• Full movement pan head — extra long 
handle for full vertical and horizontal 
movement, instant locking with single 
handle control 

• Roils smoothly anywhere — ready for 
instant shooting 

• Lowered unipod column converts it to a 
rugged luggage cart 

t Folds compactly for easy y)$lj v 

storage in plane or car ' ^ 

• Precision engineered, 

weighs only 4’-j lbs. ONLY 

3" rubber wheels $39 95 

See your local dealer or write 

WELT/SAFE-LOCK, INC. 

2400 W. 8th Lane. Hialeah. Florida 33010 
(305) 885-6401 




VIDEO 
ACCESSORIES DY 




mmam 


VIDEOCOVER* 7.95 

Heavy.gQU9e cleor flexible vinyl; 
specify moke and model. 

VIDEOCASRACK* 10.95 

Modern chrome ond lucite, 
o beoutiful way to store 
ond protect topes. 

VIDEOCARr 09.95 

Add beouty ond mobility 
to your VCR ond equipment. 


Add J 1.50 (il50 for V®£Cx:aRT ’ ) ftx postog* 
and bonding. Wnds r«sld*rrts odd soles tax. 

Send ttieds or money order. Mosiei Qorge or VISA oorepted. 
(Pleosc stole card number and e xp ko t lon dote on order.) 


VtDEOCRAFT, INC. 

P.O. DOX 672, RAViNIA STATION 
HIGHLAND PARK. ILLINOIS 60005 



seen in Chicago or New York in over 
five years, it has been airing in these 
three cities for quite some time. 1 have 
been able to get episodes of U.N.C.L.E. 
on tape by trading locally broadcast 
programs like Marshal Dillon, It Takes 
A Thief or even Harry O, a CBS Late 
Movie offering that is not shown in 
some cities. 

Shows being rerun on The CBS Late 
Movie quite often are sought after by 
tape collectors (Harry O, The 
Avengers — old and new, Columbo, 
Night Stalker, and so on). However, 
not all of CBS’s affiliate stations elect 
to air some or all of these programs. 
Some stations would rather run local 
movies, sports events or reruns and sell 
more commercial time themselves. As 
a result, major population centers such 
as Houston and Cleveland have never 
broadcast these CBS offerings. So, you 
might even have access to network 
programs that traders elsewhere will 
want. 

One important note concerning 
legality: this matter is not very clear. 
Recent court decisions indicate such 
trading activity would be permissible as 
long as no money is changing hands. 
Upcoming interpretations and litiga- 
tion might change or expand upon 
this, and we will be staying on top of it 
all in the news and features sections of 
Video Action. 

The purpose of Vintage Video 
Action will be to aid the novice and 
seasoned trader alike by providing 
information as to what shows are on in 
various cities, episode guides to series, 
actors’ credits, or anything you would 
like to know about television of days 
past. 

Video Action would like you to 
think of this space as belonging to you. 
We want your queries and suggestions, 
so during that next commercial break 
send them to: 

Vintage Video Action 
2701 W. Howard Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60645 

Until we are able to get your 
questions in print, we have taken the 
liberty of polling our editorial staff and 
friends, just to get the column off to a 
flying start. 

Q. I understand that, years before 
the first james Bond movie Doctor No, 
a james Bond television program was 
aired in the United States. Any 
information? 

A. Yes, indeed, The television ver- 
sion of the first james Bond novel, 
Cas/no Roya/e, was aired on the sus- 
pense anthology series Climax! on 
October 21, 1954. The cast included 
Barry Nelson as 007, Linda Christian as 
Valerie, and the incomparale Peter 
Lorre as LeChiffre. 

Q. It seems that every time I turn on 
the tube, 1 trip across another series 
starring Harry Morgan or Robert Con- 


rad. How about an index of their 
respective shows? 

A. Harry Morgan has been featured 
in eight different series: December 
Bride (1954-1958), Pete and C/ac/ys— a 
spin-off of December Bride (1960- 
1962), The Richard Boone Show (1963- 

1964) , Kentucky Jones (1964-1965), 
Dragnet (1967-1970), The D.A. (1971- 
1972), Hec Ramsey (1972-1974), and, of 
course, the long-running M*A*S*H 
(1975 to the present). 

Robert Conrad has starred in seven 
series so far; Hawaiian Eye (1959-1963), 
Wild Wild West (1965-1969), The D.A. 
(with the aforementioned Harry Mor- 
gan, (1971-1972), Assignment Vienna 
(1972-1973), fiaa Baa Black Sheep (1976- 
1978), The Duke (1979), and A Man 
Called Sloane (1979-1980). He presently 
is scheduled to produce and star in a 
mini-series based upon the autobigo- 
raphy of Watergate spy C. Cordon 
Liddy. 

Q. If. memory serves me correctly, 
Mike Wallace once starred as the host 
of a television game show, didn’t he^ 

A. Superstar newsman Mike Wallace 
emceed six different entertainment 
shows prior to his becoming a news- 
man: All Around The Town (1951- 
1952), Who's The Boss? (1954), The Big 
Surprise (1956-1957), Who Pays? (1959), 
What's In a Word? (1954), and what 
many people consider to be a dry run 
for 60 Minutes, Mile Wallace Inter- 
views (1957-1958 — still seen in some 
parts of the nation on very-late-night 
rerun). Wallace has been a fixture on 
CBS News’s quadrennial political party 
convention coverage, and he helped 
launch 60 Minutes in the fall of 1968. 

Q. We all know about Burt Reynold’s 
two short-lived television series, but 
wasn't he something of a regular on 
television dramatic programs prior to 
his becoming a movie star? 

A. He sure was. In addition to 
starring in Hawk (1966) and Dan 
August (1970-1971), Burt Reynolds was 
a co-star of two popular series: River- 
boat (1959-1960) and Cunsmoke (1962- 

1965) . Reynolds also starred in two 
television movies: Run Simon Run 
(1970) and Hunters Are For Killing 
(1970). 

I doubt even Reynolds remembers 
ail the various shows he did on 
television, but a list of his series guest 
appearances includes: M Squad (1959), 
Schlitz Playhouse (1959), The Lawless 
Years (1959), Playhouse 90 (Alas 
Babylon, 1960), Johnny Ringo (1960), 
Aquanauts (1960, 1961), Mike Shayne 
(1961), Zane Grey (1961), Route 66 
(1962), Branded (1965), Flipper (1965), 
The F.B.I. (1965), 72 O'clock High 
(1965), Gentle Ben (1967), Love Ameri- 
can Style (1970) and, of course, a great 
many talk shows, including The 
Tonight Show as guest host. 

We’ll see you next month. ■ 
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Gives you the biggest listing selection any- 
where of first-rate pre-recorded programs 

m • EVERY FEATURE FILM AVAILABLE • 

Ir I VEW THE BEST IN TELE-ENTERTAINMENT 

• SPORTS • HOW-TO'S • INSTRUC 
AWUlmWE TION • DOCUMENTARIES - 
PROGRAMS ON EVERY SUBJECT 
FOR EVERY AGE LEVEL 


THE 


BOOK 


You can find programs to rent or buy— for any video player— in this easy-to-use 
guide. In THE VIDEO SOURCE BOOK you get: 

• 700 pages with over 15,000 video titie listings 

• Descriptions, producers, casts, ratings and awards 

• Distributor names and addresses 

• All available tape/disc formats and uses 

• Index by subject and title 

• The most authoritative information anywhere - 
yet reasonably priced at S24.9S 


With THE VIDEO SOURCE BOOK, you can feel confident you have 
the best program selection tool that exists — feel sure 
you’re getting the most value from the hew world of video. 


A useful compahion is...' 


“Tl I Your complete who's who 

II IL to video. In its 4th annual 
edition, edited by 
the noted video 

columnist 
Ken Winslow 
'® Subjects, formats and 
rental/purchase informa- 
tion for nearly 400 major video program 
distributors and retailers, addresses and phone 
numbers— all for the low price of S6.95, 


VIDEO 
PROGRAMS 
NDEX* 


ORDER BOTH AND SAVE 

THE VIDEO SOURCE BOOK and 
THE VIDEO PROGRAMS INDEX at 

the combined introductory rate of S29.95 
For Master Charge and Visa CALL TOLL 
FREE 800-824-7888. California, call 
800-852-7777. ask for operator #909. 

or make check payable & mail to; 


r 


YesI I'd like the world's video library at my fingertips — 
Please send me 


copies of THE VIDEO SOURCE BOOK @ S24.95 
copies of THE VIDEO PROGRAMS (NDEX @ S6.95 
sets of both p S29.95 


(NY State residents add appropriate tax) 


To; 

Name ^Title- 

Company or Institution 

Address ^ 



The National 

Video Clearinghouse, Inc. 

100 LAFAYETTE DRIVE 
SYOSSET, NEW YORK 11791 


Qjy State Zip Check enclosed for. 

Master Charge, account number — 

interbank number Expiration Date 

Vfsa, account number 

Expiration Date 


Signature 

Please make check payable and mail to: 


The National Video Clearinghouse, Inc. 

P.O Box 3, Syosset. New York 1179 '. 


va 



...StartsYour 
Car Engine 
By Remote Control! 


Here’s how it works. 

Computer Start uses a pocket-size transmitter 
to signal a receiver/ computer installed in 
your car. The system sets the automatic choke, 
rotates the starter, assures engine start-up, 
monitors interior temperature, reduces idling 
speed and turns the engine off once warm . . . 
all with just one push of a button. 

You get these benefits; 

★ COMFORT — Assures desired temperature 

★ SAFETY — Eliminates coid-engine jerking 

and staiiing 

* ECONOMY — Cuts warm-ups to a minimum 

to save gas 

* SERVICE — Adds longer life to engine parts 


To learn more about this 
exciting auto accessory, just 
call us toll-free today! 

MATSUZAKA COMPANY 

(America), INC. 

1211 W. 22nd St, Oak Brook, IL 60521 

Phone: 8001227-1617 (Ext. 375) 

In California, call 8001772-3545 (Ext. 375) 


Who mokes the best labels 
fof blank topes? 



You do. 


if you're proud of your tope collection but not the 
way it looks — VIDEO ORGANIZER is the solution. 
VIDEO ORGANIZER is o labeling kit for blank video 
cassettes. It includes everything y^u need to 
organize and personalize yourtopes. in o range of 
decorator colors, it comes complete with 20 vinyl 
aEEVE-COVERS. 2 sheets of 1/4 and 1/2 inch vinyl 
lettering, and decorator borders, it also includes 
o STAY-PUT-GUIDE for centering and a special 
lettering tool for positionirtg. Ifs eosy and ifs fun. 


LOOK FOR THIS DISPLAY WHEREVER 
BLANK TAPES ARE SOLD. 



The Professtonoi Labeling System 


203- 111 Merton street, Toronto, Ont. M4S3A2 (416)226-4722 


REVIEWS 

(Continued from Page 62) 
behind the scenes intrigue he sets 
up at the network. As a former 
television critic for the Chicago Sun- 
Times, Granger has much to say 
about the state of the medium . . . 
none of it good. The McCarthy 
blacklistings in the industry play 
prominently in the story, but the 
author does not seem to feel that it 
has ever ended. McCarthy and his 
ilk may be gone, but the executives 
themselves are portrayed as all to 
happy to continue his work. Nor are 
these conditions a product of the 
times or a corruption coming from 
age. Television inherited its cynicism 
from its not so distant ancestor, 
radio. 

Without the integrity of the first 
generation of television broadcasters 
to keep it pure, network news is 
doomed, or so Granger tells us 
through Victor Talley, an Eric 
Severaid-type character. Talley warns 
Heron: “If you go, I go and the 
concept of news as we have deve- 
loped it for the past thirty years go 
with it. Network news remains the 
last rampart of serious television 
journalism. The locals sell news now 
like cornflakes. They all have news 
teams. They wear little uniforms on 
camera . . . But you [Heron] serve a 
useful purpose in the present struc- 
ture of this ephemeral organization. 
Remove you and the roof falls in. 

And that includes the concept of 
news presentation.” 

Still, despite Talley’s warning, it is 
already too late. His fellow journal- 
ists clamor for a statement from 
Heron regarding the murder of 
Simon Kinzie, prompting Heron to 
observe, “This is crazy. The press 
interviews tfie press over a story in 
the press. It's at least incestuous.” At 
least. 

Granger certainly makes his point 
in Sweeps. He appears to be a man 
not particularly fond of television 
and downright disdainful of the men 
who run it. But television and office 
politics aside. Granger does present 
a most credible mystery in Sweeps. 

He takes the reader through a maze 
of intrigue and psychological terror 
that leaves the reader breathless at 
tale’s end. 

But when all is said and done. 
Sweeps boils down to this: 

"... I knew that if I stirred up the 
waters around you, made you 
muddy, you'd sink,” Heron is told. 
“You know your television politics, 
all right,” Heron replies. 

And so, it seems, does Bill 
Granger. 

— Paul Kupperberg 
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ALSO AVAILABLE: BODY CANDY • BAD GIRL • BIRDS & BEADS • BITE • BLOWHARD • BOTTOMS UP • CHERRY 
HUSTLERS • CHAMBER MAIDS • CONTACT • DARK DREAMS • DEVIATES IN LOVE • DEVILS ECSTAGY • FRENCH 
POSTCARD GIRLS • FRENCH SCHOOL GIRLS • HOT<®VEN • HOT CIRCUIT • HYPNOROTICA • INSIDE BABY 
SISTER • LUNCH • LOVE LIPS • MIDNITE HUSTLE • MfeS SEPTEMBER • NANCY BLUE • NINE LIVES • NOSTALGIA 
BLUE • SATURDAY NITE SPECIAL • TAKING OF CHRISTINA • SESSIONS • THEY SHALL OVERCOME 
UNDERGRADUATE • TAXI GIRLS • HEAVENLY DESIRE • AND MANY MORE. 

ALL TAPES $99.50 EACH 1 PBEVEW TAPE $29.95 


CALL TOLL FREE 800 - 634-6 1 43 NEVADA (702) 384-2940 


, VISA/MASTER CARD ACCEPTED 
N VMS & BETA FORMATS 
\ 24-72 HRS. PROCESSING 



KING / VIDEO 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


ALL TAPES 100 % GUARANTEED 
SHIPNNG charges — $2.50 
FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 



2480 INDUSTRIAL ROAD • LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 891 02 



1WNE1W0RKS 

SHOWTHERIRUE 

coiORS ON scotch: 

YOU CAN TOO. 



when the netw'orks tape a TV show, 
they demand top performance from 
their video tape. The picture has to be 
sharp and bright with 
brilliant, true color and 
sound fidelity to 
match. That’s why 
they all use Scotch® 

So if you want true 
color and sharpness 
from your home video 
recorder, there’s one 
sure way to 


gCL IL. 

Get the 


same brand of tape. Get Scotch Video- 
cassettes. They’re specially formulated 
and engineered to give you all the 
color, the clarity, the brilliance, the per- 
formance your VTR can deliver. 


That’s what you’d expect from Scotch. 
We invented video tape over 20 years ago, 
and we’ve been responsible for most 
of its technological advances ever since. 

. . . advances the networks use to show 
their true colors. 

To show your true colors, get 

Scotch Videocassettes. In both 
Beta and VHS formats. 


SCOTCH VIDEOCASSETTES. THE TRUTH COMES OUT. 







